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Ivory SOAP 


) 99**i00% PURE 


Chapping is caused by the removal of oil which is nec- 
essary to keep the skin supple. Those who suffer from 


this cause should use only a mild and pure soap like Ivory. 
Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cim’ri. 


Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


THE 


CHALFONTE 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 
Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
Atlantic City, N. J. grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 


as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
is sent free on request. It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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cial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M. E a A. M. HUMPTON. 
The Melos, 


TELEPHONE 224, 
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Well Managed. 
Comfortable 
Homelike. 
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Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
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Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 
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Busines of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


| 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
| #@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


Convenient tv both depots. 
Near the Beach 
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ELIZABETH t WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Lien Pennhurst, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 


_—— JAMES HOOD. 


| Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
X. 
To be baptized in the name of Christ ts to be brought 
under the influence of his spirit. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


MAKE ME WORTHY. 


WE cannot say the morning sun fulfills 
Ingloriously his course ; nor that the clear, 
Strong stars, without significance, inspire 
Our habitation. We, meanwhile, our ill 
Heap up against this good, and lift a cry 
Against this workday world, this ill-spread feast, 
As if ourselves were better certainly 
Than what we come to. Maker and High Priest, 
I ask thee not my joys to multiply, 
Only to make me worthier of the least. 
—E. B. Browning. 


WHY I AM A FRIEND. 


Paper by Hannah A. Plummer, read before the Women’s League, 
Chicago, First month 20, 1896. 

FirstLy, because I had a birthright, and was educated in 
that denomination ; secondly, because in my mature years 
its faith and doctrines satisfied my spiritual nature. 

Friends have one central, fundamental, and distinc- 
tive article of faith ;—a belief that God is a spirit, and 
that we are made in his image spiritually, and that the 
Spirit of God, our Father, speaks to the human soul. 
Even little children are early directed to listen for and 
obey the ‘‘ still, small voice.”’ 

This manifestation, or voice in our souls, we call the 
Christ of God, or Christ in us. Jesus, we believe to have 
been fully obedient to this voice, therefore ‘‘ the highest 
manifestation of the Spirit of God in man.’’ This spirit, 
if heeded and obeyed, will save us from doing wrong. 
If disobeyed, it does not leave us, but continues to check 
and warn us, not in wrath but in love. If we repent and 
amend, it forgives and restores us, and we are af one with 
it. It pleads with us to be reconciled to God’s law, not 
with God to be reconciled to us. 

When we obey, angels minister unto us, when we dis- 
obey, we feel what Peter felt when he denied Jesus, and 
Jesus looked at him. There is swift, inward conviction 
which melts the heart that does not quench it. 

When we recognize and know this inward voice or 
teacher, we need not that any one should teach us, for 
‘*All shall know him, from the least to the greatest.’’ 

This faith is so simple that even the little child and 
the ‘‘wayfaring man,’’ though a fool, shall not err 
therein. 

When we have the substance we need not the shadow 
or type. We are not ‘‘ subject to ordinances.’’ Simple 
watchfulness for, and obedience to this immediate Word 
of God in the soul, will lead us into all truth. This is 
not the written, but the inward spoken word. When 
followed it becomes applied Christianity, and our duty to 
our Father becomes our duty to man. ‘* Lovest thou 
me? feed my lambs.’’ This faith led Friends to testify 
against war, oppression, intemperance, persecution, and 
all unrighteousness. They suffered and died by hundreds 
that we might have religious liberty. The Society arose 
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in a time of great corruption in Church and State. It 
was a protest against this, and we believe a revival of the 
true principles of Christianity. It requires no subscrip- 
tion to man’s creeds. It leaves its members free to follow 
the indwelling Light or Christ, and zmfplores them to 
do so. 

This word of God can never lead astray. One may 
mistake one’s imagination for the voice of God, but one 
never mistakes this Christ of God when one hears its 
voice. We may deny it, but we knowit. His instruc- 
tions are ‘‘ always consistent with right reason.’’ For 
reason itself is Divine, being the gift of the Creator, and 
to be rightly used. 

So the Society of Friends seems to me the freest or- 
ganization that I know. ‘‘ We are sit in a large place.”’ 

When we meet to set down in silence, we endeavor to 
fulfill the Divine injunction, ‘‘ Be still, and know that I 
am God.’’ Instead of much speaking to him, we wish 
to hear what his Spirit saith to each individual soul. This 
need not preclude outward ministry, but is not dependent 
upon it. 

That we do not live up to our high professions always 
is sorrowfully true, as it is of all professions of religion. 

In my heart I find no narrowness toward other sects. 
‘« The ways, they are many ; the end, it is one.’’ Our 
branch of the Society has never tried to proselyte to the 
Society’s membership, but has endeavored to spread what 
it felt was the truth, and to illustrate its faith by its life. 
The simplicity of this faith appeals to my heart and my 
judgment, and because I have known and tested this 
Divine leadership, I have felt it all-sufficient for me. 
Therefore, I am in this denomination, not because it or 
any other seems to me necessary to the individual, but 
that we may help and encourage one another by this 
common communion, fellowship, and association, and be 
more useful in working together for good. 

It is a Society in which there is no distinction of sex. 
The true Church of God is a spiritual body where all are 
equal children of one Father. No building, no organiza- 
tion can hold his Church. 

‘*Itis a wondrous structure, unseen, holy, 
Forming without hands in the noiseless skies, 
Whose lofty walls, built out of spirits lowly, 

Do silent rise.’’ 

It must be composed of ‘‘living stones.’’ This faith 
in the voice of God is basal with Friends. In its origin 
our denomination did not claim to be a church, but a 
‘* Religious Society.’” The Bible, which is generally 
considered the rule of faith and practice, is held by us 
to be secondary. It is the stream from the fountain of 
all truth ‘‘ profitable for instruction in righteousness,’ etc. 

When Jesus asked Peter: ‘‘ Whom sayest thou that I 
am?’’ Peter answered unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the living God.’’ Jesus said: 
‘« Blessed art thou, Peter; flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed this unto thee, but my Father who art in Heaven. 
Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’’ 

We believe that rock was Inward Revelation. 
that swift recognition of the voice of God in 
that made Peter sure that the Christ in Jesus 
Son of God. 


It was 
his soul 
was the 
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This immediate Divine revelation we believe did not 
cease with the Apostles, but is active to-day in all who 
will receive it, in or out of sects, in all nations, and 
among all people. ‘‘As many as have the spirit of God, 
they are the Sons of God.’’ God being a spirit, we ac- 
cept Christ his son as a spiritual Saviour from sin, if we 
heed and obey him, ‘‘ the Universal and Saving Light 
and Power.’’ Whittier thus speaks of the Divine Word, 
‘‘which was in the beginning, was with God, and is 
God.’’ [The writer here cited Whittier’s sonnet ‘‘ The 
Word.’’] 


DISCUSSION IN THE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 

This is a continuation of the discussion given in our issue of Second 
month 22. It followed upon the reading of papers upon “ The More 
Effectual Presentation of Spiritual Truth,’’ by William Edward Turner, 
Mary Snowden, Joseph Rowntree, and others. We have somewhat 
abridged the remarks as given in the official report of the Conference. 
RICHARD WeEsTLAKE: The exercise of the meeting this 
morning has been especially directed to the ministry as 
spoken, and as preached ; but our Chairman referred in 
his opening remarks to the ministry of the press. It is 
on that one theme that I would take three or four minutes 
to speak. I believe most earnestly, as it was put in the 
paper read by William C. Braithwaite, that we need all 
the springs of our influence to be freshened at their 
source. This I would place in the fore-front of the min- 
istry of the press. Some eight years ago, at the decease 
of my late brother, most unexpectedly he left to me as a 
legacy the editorship of the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
J felt it a very great responsibility ; I have felt it so 
through all those years. But this duty, or privilege, has 
brought me in contact with many of the richest minds in 
our Society, and I have been struck with the earnestness, 
the true spiritual desire, in those who have sent papers 
and have corresponded with me, giving evidence that 
their one aim and desire has been effectually to present 
spiritual truth. And, dear Friends, I trust that it may 
not be regarded as egotism that I bring forward this one 
special department in which I have been engaged, since 


I earnestly desire that the Examiner may be made a | 


medium for some of those highest messages which appeal 
to cultivated minds the world over, or, at any rate, 
especially to those of our own Society. I most heartily 
commend the remarks of Mary Snowden Braithwaite, 
that we need above all things the power of the Holy 
Spirit to impregnate our minds with Divine truth and 
power, before spiritual truth can be conveyed by us to 
others. But we know the Latin proverb, Litera scripta 
manet. ‘There is something in the written message, the 
written paper thoughtfully considered and brought from 
the fruitful recesses and depths of the mind, which often 
and perhaps more permanently than the spoken word, 
dwells in the minds of others and produces its fruit. I 
believe that not only in our own periodical literature, but 
by the press generally ; by phamplets, tracts, books, and 
other written thoughts, the service of this Society, the 
service of truth, the service of Christ, may be, and will 
be, more effectively promoted than it often has been in 
the past. 

ELLEN Ropinson: I wish to speak especially of the 
gift of teaching. 
direct inspiration. Inspiration is the breathing in of 
God’s Spirit ; and inspiration may guide and direct pre- 
pared teaching, which may be given either in meetings 
for worship, or af other times, just as inspiration may 
direct the prophets—those who receive the message at 
the momert, and give it there and then. Our pendulum 
has swung too far in one direction. In other religious 








We limit, I think, the meaning of 





communities the gift of teaching has almost excluded 
that of prophecy, but we have gone too far in another 
direction, and whilst we have exalted and borne testi- 
mony to the gift of prophecy, have we not overlooked the 
still great need for teaching? I am sure that this gift is 
one to which some of us are called. I believe that there 
are many in our meetings for worship who stand up and 
think they are called upon to prophesy, when really their 
utterances would have been much better had they clearly 
thought them out before presenting them to the gathered 
people. The exercise of the gift of teaching 
may be separated from the meetings for worship or not. 
I have said that I think the meeting for worship takes the 
place of the spiritual communion in other churches. But 
the gift of teaching is needed in the Church, and teachers 
must be allowed to prepare that which they are thus to 
present. 

ALFRED SAWER: I wish to advert to a portion of the 
subject which has already been spoken toa good deal: 
how much preliminary preparation may be allowable or 
desirable in the case of those who feel themselves at times 
at liberty to speak in our meetings, rather on the lines of 
personal experience. I believe that great preparation, 
preliminary preparation, may be necessary for those who 
are privileged to speak in our meetings—I mean mental 
preparation. I also believe that preparation of a message 
for a distinct meeting is a process that cramps and crip- 
ples the delivery of the message more than anything that 
I have myself experienced. So far as my experience has 
gone it has been this, that the message, as has been al- 


| ready referred to, comes to one at most remarkable times, 


generally in the very height of business, though fre- 
quently also in our solitudes. But I believe that the right 
course for those whose hearts have been touched with the 
love of God, is to follow that message to its source, to 
refer not only to the Scriptures, but to other sources of 
information that may tend to bring fruitful thoughts in 
connection with that message, and there to leave it. 

I have found in my own experience that a subject so 
thought out from the original suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit, is one, in my reverant belief, that may be left for 
months or weeks before it is delivered ; or it may be re- 
quired at the very next meeting, though very generally 
not. Ihave often found that the execise of a meeting 
has been a preparation for a meeting that may held in the 
future. But there is no mistake, so far as my own feel- 
ing and conviction is concerned, that when that special 
message has been revealed, there is a special hour for it. 
The way I was convinced of this was in the application 
to my mind very forcibly of the account of the first mira- 
cle of our Lord, when the disciples were required to fill 
the water-pots with water. I think that is a fair presen- 
tation of the process that should be going on in the 
hearts and minds and intellects of those who profess to 
be followers of Christ, that the world and all its literature, 
and action, and thought, should be filling these water-pots 
with water; and when the voice comes to ‘‘ draw out 
now and bear to the governor of the feast,’’ I believe 
that it will not be found to be water, but the true wine 
of the Kingdom. 

Howarp NICHOLson: There are thoughts that burn 
on my heart in this matter, or I would have kept myseat. 
I want to allude to the question of eldership, both in its 
positive and negative aspects, in relation to the presenta- 
tion of spiritual truth. The elders have far more power 
in aiding and assisting the ministry than some of us would 
think. I wish that there were more encouraging elders. 
Why is it that we attach to the eldership in our Society 
almost invariably the aspect of repression rather than 
that of encouragement? I would ask that our elders may 








seek for the mind of God, that when our young men and 
women are led to speak, though they may make numbers 
of mistakes, those elders may carefully deal with the seed 
of truth in them, but that they may be very careful in 
laying on a repressive hand. You may be sure I have 
not gone through my own ministry without some elder- 
ship; I have deserved far more than I have ever had, and 
I thank God for the spirit in which it has been given. 
But where you see anything wrong, don’t go and let 
yourself down by saying, ‘‘I have listened with great 
pleasure to what thou hast said, du ,’’ [know what that 
‘*but’’ means. You little know what it costs us to stand 
up, with thoughts surging about our hearts, in the face of 
the assembly. If you stood in our place you might be a 
little more tender in your elderings. I pray God that 
our elders may be men as completely filled with the Holy 
Ghost as we ask that our ministers may be. They have 
far more chance than some of us to win the confidence of 
the young men and young women. I pray that our elder- 
ship may be so blessed of God that it may further the ex- 
tension of the ministry. 

Witi1aM H. Witson: A good deal has been said at 
this Conference of our ministers speaking in a language 
not understood by our young people. This I cannot be- 
lieve should be the case. The simple proclamation of 
the Gospel message may surely be understood by all. 
Many of us, in speaking to the boys and girls in our 
schools and sunday-schools, find they can understand our 
language, and if suited to them why not to our young 
people? What I believe we do want, is to follow the ad- 
vice we have had given this morning, in the interesting 
paper read by Joseph Rowntree, and seek under the 
guidance of God’s Spirit to prepare beforehand for his 
service, and not to trust entirely to what may spring up 
in our minds during the meeting. Iam sure that God 
will often give us his messages thus, in our private study, 
when we have time to think them out; and that such 
messages, when he calls for us to deliver them, either 
soon, or it may be months after we receive them, will 
come with a freshness and power to the hearers, that I 
fear is often wanting to-day, and our young people will 
not find it difficult to understand the message. One thing 
more ; I want that we should take everything that God 
gives us by the teaching of his Holy Spirit, either in our 
times of study or during meeting, as a special gift from 
him, and value it, not just as a lesson for own hearts, or 
for our meeting, to be thought of, or given utterance to 
and then forgotten, but esteeming it as a precious jewel 
that has been presented to us, or as a tool that has been 
put into our workshop to be used at some future time. 
When the time comes that the Lord would have us give 
the message, that may have been given to us months or 
even years before, the Spirit of God impresses that special 
thought on us, and opens it up to our own hearts, so that 
we cannot doubt that it is his message to some struggling 
soul present. 

I should like to say with regard to the remarks that 
have been made on the other side of this question, sup- 
posing that what is shown us in our private study must 
necessarily be for the next meeting we go to, the experi- 
ence of many of us is quite different ; that which we have 
prepared has not always been the message for that partic- 
ular meeting, and we have either not been called upon to 
speak or another word has been given us, and we have 
laid the former tool by for the Lord to bring out when he 
needs it. 

Let us earnestly seek for the guidance of God’s Spirit, 
that our preaching and teaching, whetker prepared before 
or not, may be direct from him, then I feel sure we shall 
speak in a language that will be well understood by all. 
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JOHN JACKSON. 

A paper by Mary S. Bartram, read at the Friends’ Association at 

London Grove, Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 7, 1895. 
By those who have lived near Darby, and attended the 
same meeting that he did, the name of John Jackson is 
loved and cherished. He was a man honored in his own 
country, and esteemed by all who came in contact with 
the influence of his unselfish, righteous life. 

He was the son of Halliday and Jane Jackson, and 
was born near the village of Darby, on the 2sth of 
Ninth month, 1809, and there he spent the whole of his 
life. His parents being Friends of high moral standard, 
they brought up their children to follow in their foot- 
steps, and John often spoke with love and gratitude of 
his early intellectual and moral training. 

During his boyhood he was much interested in science 
and literature, and his love for nature continued through- 
out his short life. He had no remarkable talent, nor was 
he gifted above his playmates. Always kind, industrious, 
and of a cheerful habit, he became a favorite with all 
who knew him. He was a pupil in the village school 
until his seventeenth year, which was spent at Westtown 
Boarding School. Here he devoted himself to scientific 
research, spending his spare time in the reading of his- 
tory and biography. James Andrews says: ‘‘ The ne- 
cessity for him ‘ to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow’ he accepted as a blessing of greater value to him 
than a large patrimonial inheritance. In winter he was 
found lighting his lamp, long before the dawn of day, for 
uninterrupted study ; while in summer he spent his sea- 
sons of recreation in pedestrian excursions among the 
hills and streams, led thither by his love of the natural 
sciences, of botany, and mineralogy.’’ John Jackson 
himself said in behalf of science: ‘‘ Every page of the 
great volume of nature is full of living and instructive 
truth. There is a beautiful relation between mind and 
matter, between the works of God and our capacity to 
contemplate them. Our intellectual nature is as much a 
gift of God as the gift of grace, and we are responsible for 
the culture and improvement of the one as of the other. 
I have no idea that so noble a talent is to be buried in 
the earth, that it is to be employed merely in procuring 
food and raiment for these frail temples, which are soon 
to moulder in the dust. Placed in the midst of a beauti- 
ful creation, we are invited to meditate on the workman- 
ship of its Author. Such an exercise of the intellect is 
profitable to us, for it leads us to humility, and while it 
makes manifest the feebleness of man and our compara- 
tive nothingness amidst the immensity of creation, it 
exalts our views of wisdom, goodness, and power of the 
Creator.’’ 

In 1834 he became a minister of the gospel, his first 
public expression being at his father’s funeral; he very 
acceptably continued in the ministry until his death. 
His mission seemed to be to lead men away from the 
fetters of superstition and to the spirit of the living God. 
He was tolerant and charitable towards all and ‘“ recog- 
nized that true worship is obedience to God’s will.”’ 

At the age of twenty-five he married Rachel T., 
daughter of Isaac Tyson, of Baltimore, whose education 
and taste favored his literary and scientific pursuits. Two 
years afterwards they both saw and felt that an institu- 
tion was needed wherein women might receive instruc- 
tion in science and literature, and as a result of this, 
‘* Sharon Boarding School for Girls’’ was founded by 
them near Darby. An old student says: ‘‘ The school 
was an unpretentious one, but, established and governed 
throughout its existence by the leadings of the Christ 
spirit within, it became to those who had the privilege of 
being inmates, a home and a school, not only for intel- 
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lectual learning, but for the higher development of our 
moral and spiritual natures. There were few 
rules, love being the governing principle.’’ ‘* The cause 
of universal education was ever dear to the heart of John 
Jackson, and he urged its claims through the press; for 
the advancement of it he labored earnestly, not only in 
the institution that he founded, but he sought to diffuse 
knowledge by courses of popular lectures on philosophy, 
chemistry, geolozy, and astronomy. His extensive cabi- 
net of minerals and fossils, his astronomical observatory, 
were alike open to all who desired to visit them and be 
instructed thereby. At the time he imported his large 
equatorial telescope from Munich he was the only indi- 
vidual in the United States who had so large a refracting 
telescope. He grasped after intellectual treasure 
not for the happiness that it would bring to himself alone, 
but that he might obtain the means for diffusing blessings 
around him.’’ For years he regularly contributed his 
astronomical observations to the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washingtan, and received on behalf of the astrono- 
mer of the Coast Survey an acknowledgment of the aid 
derived from the list of transits he had furnished to the 
department. 

He had the pleasure before his death of receiving 
from the publisher the first edition of his last literary 
work, ‘‘ The Christian Ministry.’’ A writer says of this 


book: ‘*So long as the world continues to be divided 
into sects, it is not possible that a uniformity of opinion 
shall prevail ; hence, whatever may be our individual bias 
on the subject on which the author treats, no one can 
lay down the volume without admiring the beautiful, 
chaste diction, or being impressed with the earnest, 
gentle, and loving spirit that pervades its pages.’’ 


His ear was ever open to the call and need of the 
poor, and he lifted up his voice in behalf of the oppressed. 
He left his nome and all his loving surroundings to brave 
the perils of the ocean in a gospel mission to the West 
India islands, in order to discharge what he considered 
his duty. He was associated in all the varied interests of 
the community in which he lived, except in politics, from 
which he kept aloof. 

‘« Whether we regard John Jackson as a man of sci- 
ence and of literature, a philanthropist, an humble Chris- 
tian, an eminent minister of the gospel of the Society of 
Friends, illustrating and adorning the principles he pro- 
fessed by his upright walking among men—the conclusion 
is irresistible that he was what he was by self-culture,— 
most emphatically he was a self-made man.”’ 

During his whole life his aim was for the happiness 
and uplifting of his fellow man; he had no selfish mo- 
tives, but always worked for the good of others. 

When his death came, on the 14th of Fourth month, 
1855, his large circle of Friends felt that they had lost 
one from among them who had always been an inspira- 
tion and a help to all who knew him. A writer says of 
him: ‘* He needs not the meed of praise from the living ; 
he needs not this brief tribute to his worth from us, but 
we owe to posterity the duty of perpetuating the example, 
the history, and beauty of his life, that it may be a bea- 
con and incentive to the young ‘ to go and do likewise,’ 
and to awaken among us the inquiry whether we, too, are 
fulfilling our mission.’’ 

He was fearless in the expression of his convictions, 
and he was a firm believer in the gospel of Jesus. How 
can I show his earnestness on this subject better than by 
quoting from one of his sermons given a short time be- 
fore his death? ‘If it requires you to love your ene- 
mies, to do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you, bear in mind that it de- 
signs thereby to make you the children of our Father in 
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heaven ; if it asks you to be meek, to be merciful, to be 
pure in heart, to be peacemakers, it is that you may enjoy 
all the blessings that emanate from God, the infinite 
fountain of all good, and extend throughout his spiritual 
creation, uniting his children together here by ties that 
death cannot sever, and preparing them for the society of 
the just made perfect, when these outward temples shall 
moulder in the dust, and the spirit return to the bosom of 
its Author.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NEW JERSEY FRIENDS IN EARLY TIMES. 


AN epistle was sent from Burlington Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., Twelfth month 7, 1680, to London Yearly Meet- 
ing, requesting that certificates of removal be sent with 
Friends emigrating to New Jersey. This was signed by 
all the men present, and then is added: ‘* Several 
Friends not being present at the said meeting have since 
as a Testimony of the Unity with the thing subscribed 
their names.’” Then follow the signatures of sixteen 
Friends. In his history of Friends, James Bowden says 
this is the earliest epistle on record addressed to London 
Yearly Meeting by Friends in America. 

At a general meeting held at Salem, Second month 
11, 1682, it was directed, ‘‘ That a six week’s men’s and 
women’s meeting for ye ordering of ye affairs of ye 
church be kept ye 24th of ye third month at Willm. 
Cooper’s (Cooper’s Point), and ye next six week’s meet- 
ing at Thomas Fairman’s at Shackamaxon, and so in 
course.’’ 

At the same time, ‘‘It was ordered that Friends at 
Arwamus (Cooper’s Point) and those at Shackamaxon do 
meet together once a month, the first meeting to be at 
William Cooper’s at Pine Point, at Arwamus.’’ This 
was the beginning of what is now Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. As Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was first held 
at Burlington, so Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was first 
held at Camden. 

This arrangement did not continue long, however, 
Philadelphia Friends not wanting to cross the Delaware 
to attend meetings, as shown by the following minute : 

‘At a monthly meeting at Burlington, the 6th of the 
first month, 1683, Friends in Pennsylvania desireth to 
have a monthly men’s and women’s meeting, which was 
readily and freely assented to by the Friends in this 
meeting.’’ 

Thomas Sharp gives a quaint account of the origin of 
Newton meeting (Camden), 1682: ‘‘And immediately 
there was a meeting sett up and kept at the house of Mark 
Newby, and in a short time it grew and increased, unto 
which William Cooper and family that live at the Poynte, 
resorted, and sometimes the meeting was kept at his house 
who had been settled sometime before.’’ 

George Fox and John Burnyeat remembered their 
brethren in New Jersey and sent them the following mes- 
sage: ‘‘ Friends that have gone to make plantations in 
America keep the plantations in your hearts that your 
own vines and lilies be not hurt. You that are governors 
and judges, you should be eyes to the blind, feet to the 
lame, and father to the poor, that you may gain the 
blessings of those who are ready to perish, and cause the 
widow’s heart to sing for gladness.’’ 

At the time of the first settlement of Friends in West 
Jersey, it was governed according to the provisions of 
‘* Concessions and Agreements,’’ dated March 3, 1676, 
and signed by William Penn, Gawen Lawrie, Nicholas 
Lucas, and one hundred and forty-six others. One clause 
reads: ‘‘ Noman nor number of men upon earth have 
power or authority to rule over men’s conscience in relig- 
ious matters ; therefore it is agreed and ordained that no 





person or persons whatsoever, within the said Province, 
shall at any time hereafter be called in question or in the 
least punished or hurt, either in person, privilege, or 
estate, for the sake of his opinion, judgment, faith, or 
worship, in matters of religion.’’ 

These Concessions were declared to be their common 
law ; they were to be read at the beginning and the close 
of every General Free Assembly, and they were also 
directed to be writ on fair tables in every hall of justice in 
the province, and read by the magistrates in ‘‘ solemn 
manner’’ four times every year in the presence of the 
people, ‘‘ it being intended and resolved, by the help of 
the Lord and these our Concessions, that every person 
inhabiting the said Province shall, as far as in us lies, be 
free from oppression and slavery.’’ 

Richard S. Field says: ‘‘A more beautiful fabric of 
free government was never reared. It should be forever 
embalmed in the memory of Jerseymen. There 
is not to be foynd in the whole history of our country, 
rich as it is in Mteresting scenes, an incident so beauti- 
ful as the first settlement of West Jersey by the Quakers.’’ 

George Bancroft, the historian, says: ‘‘ They framed 
their government on the basis of humanity ; neither faith, 
nor wealth, nor race was respected. They met in the 
wilderness as men, and founded society on equal rights. 
The formation of this little government of a few hundred 
souls that soon increased to thousands is one of the most 
beautiful incidents in the history of the age. West New 
Jersey had been a fit theme for Fénélon. The people 
rejoiced under the reign of God, confident that he would 
beautify the meek with salvation.’’ Ss. C. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 11.—THIRD MONTH 15, 1896. 


PETER’S VISION. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—What God hath cleansed, make not thou common. 
—Acts 10: 15. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 10: 9-23. 
HISTORICAL. 


The incident in the life of Peter recorded in the Scrip- 
ture occurred about eight years after the death of Jesus. 
While in the companionship of his Master he passed 
through many severe trials, some of which were the result 
of his own impetuous and ardent nature, but each one 
tended to deepen and strengthen his faith, and served to 
qualify him for the work which was to devolve upon him. 

There was no distinction of rank or seniority in the 
apostolic order, but a perfect equality; yet the personal 
character of Peter naturally drew from the other members 
of this brotherhood that recognition which at once placed 
him as the chiefest among the Apostles, his earnestness, 
ability, and zeal eminently fitting him for this position. 
Having, at the time to which our lesson refers, been en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry for some years, we 
naturally wonder how it was that he clung so technically 
to the teachings of Judaism, and confined his labors to 
those of his own particular nation. We must remember, 
however, that this was in the very earliest days of Chris- 
tian teaching, and in judging of his actions from our 
standpoint, our Own idea may be broadened, and as we 
draw the mantle of charity closely around our own spirits 
we will find them going out in sympathy toward others, 
whether they are members of any religious organization or 
not, and as our experience widens in such fields, the very 
best of our nature—our spiritual life—will be developed, 
and we be brought to know of the love of God, through the 
exercise of our love to man. 

Peter was a Jew of the strictest character, and in 
recognizing this fact let us turn to the 11th chapter of 
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Leviticus, where the law is laid down so clearly as to the 
food to be eaten. We must also remember that this law 
had gathered force from its long continuance, having 
being the law of the outward church for fifteen centuries, 
and without the observance of the ordinances no one was 
entitled to membership therein. ‘These being especially 
dear to Peter, became the chosen channel through which 
he was to receive the knowledge that there could be ad- 
missions into the Christian church without the interven- 
tion of Judaism. Judaism was full of the ‘‘ command- 
ments of men,’’ and these were ‘‘ taught for doctrine.’’ 
According to oriental custom, Peter had gone upon the 
house-top to pray, and while in this spirit, this subject 
was opened to him. Through the medium of this vision 
his spirit was anointed, so that he clearly saw both Jew 
and Gentile as belonging to the family of God. 

The sheet was knit at the four corners, emblematic of 
the love of God, extending to and permeating all quarters 
of the world. It contained that which under the Mosaic 
law was classed as clean and unclean, and of these Peter 
was commanded to eat. Emblematic that in this new 
spirit-life that was increasing in strength and energy with- 
in him, there was a power that would produce a oneness 
of purpose and feeling which would extend to all nations, 
and as Peter saw ‘‘ the vessel received up again into 
heaven,’’ it was revealed to him that God was able to 
cleanse that which he called common. 

Peter was to continue as a minister of God, so a new 
field of labor was opened to him, and turning to this, he 
was encouraged in knowing that Cornelius, a devout Gen- 
tile, was made ready to expouse the cause of Christ. 
The outward law of his own favorite church was laid aside, 
but the ‘‘ law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’’ had 
gained a new hold upon him. 


TEACHING. 


Let us lend our aid to emphasize the thought that 
these things were opened to Peter while ina spirit of 
prayer, with the hope that others may be encouraged 
oftener to thus commune with their Heavenly Father, 
trusting that in his own good time such things will be 
opened to us as may be needed for our spiritual welfare. 
Some of us may have to forsake a chosen theory, but if a 
new, better, broader, and plainer way is opened it may 
be well for us. 

The human character is not the growth of a day ora 
year, but is developed by each duty done and each 
kindly act performed, drawing from these acertain amount 
of reserve force which is treasured up for use in times of 
trial, and ever serves a double purpose in blessing its pos- 
sessor, and those with whom he comes in contact. 

Having faith in God we should so manifest that faith 
by word and deed as to show to others ‘‘ the substance of 
things hoped for,’’ and in doing thus find our strength 
increase in proportion as we seek to strengthen others, 
and we be comforted in the measure in which we comfort 
others. 

‘¢ When thou art converted strengthen the brethren.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

We wonder when we come to have a little real 
knowledge of God’s ways, that they should ever have 
seemed dark or mysterious to us, everything good comes 
about so naturally and simply. 

Peter became hungry, and trying to put away from his 
prayers the physical sensation, fell into a passive condition 
while waiting for food to be made ready, and in that 
bodily and mental stillness a vision of outward sustenance 
pretented itself vividly to his perceptions. The vision, 
like the hunger, he seemed to regard somewhat as a temp- 
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tation, and rejected the food as unlawful. The voice of 
the revealing Spirit in him was distinct with words, which 
is also perfectly natural with so ardent and impressible a 
temperament as Peter’s, for it speaks so, as well as by 
fainter and less vivid impressions. We can and do think 
in words, which are as clear to us as though written, 
though there is neither sight nor sound. 

While Peter was wondering what meaning lay hidden 
in this vision, as thoughtful persons always do search for 
cause and underlying purpose in each fresh experience, 
the three men were knocking below. 

Then the Spirit said to him, behold, three men seek 
thee, etc. How could this be, that some intangible 
agency could signify to him what was taking place out of 
his sight ? We can say, of course, that the Spirit of God is 
able to do whatever God wills. But is there anything in 
our own experience which answers to this part of the 
account, so that we can know it comes under universal 
law? 

It must have been buta vivid impression. Peter, like 
all the holy men of old or of the present, realizing that 
God dwelt within him, trusted his impressions in full faith 
that they sprung from a divine source. And as all such 
inward teachings come trom the one universal Spirit of 
good, we may without difficulty admit that whoever passes 
his days in this spiritual atmosphere partakes of its light 
or clear knowledge as well as of its salubrity and joy. 
The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. He whowillsto live in it may share its revealings ; 
but these are dependent upon an absolute trust in and 
obedience to impressions, especially impressions which 
follow upon a prayerful state of mind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal). 
OUR MESSAGE AND OUR MISSION. 


THis subject is an important one and opens up a large 
field for discussion. There never was a time more thrill- 
ing to live in than the age in which we live, when men 
are seeking for light and truth in religion. Creeds are 


giving place to something broader and more practical | 


than anycreed can be. Surely we realize that Quakerism 
is the foremost representative of that spiritual religion 
which is yet to be the religion of all thoughtful men and 
women. Should not we rejoice that to us has been given 
a faith that inspires as no faith hasever done? Quakerism 
is being incorporated into other organizations ; it is raising 
the standard of Christianity, bringing it to Jesus’s standard. 
I believe more than ever in the importance of our mission. 
Our Society has met with difficulties and hindrances in 
the past, but to-day grand possibilities lie before it. 

I am impressed with the sense that what the world 
needs, what our Society needs, is workers. If we stand 
together, resolved to make it an abiding institution—if 
we do more to disabuse prejudice, to help men believe in 
our testimonies, if we leave no doubt as to the quality of 
the light that our Society is set to furnish, there will be 
no need for the query, ‘‘ Have we a message and a mis- 
sion ?’’ 
nomination, we are ‘‘ dying out ’’ ; let us not be troubled 
over the prevalent statements regarding the decadence of 
Quakerism, but be ‘‘up and doing,’’ devising methods 
whereby it may be strengthened. When we are animated 
by the spirit of our teachings, there will be no lack of 
earnestness or enthusiasm. 

If we are to continue to exercise an influence upon the 
thoughts and actions of men, we must be alive to our re- 
sponsibilites ; we must open our eyes to the situation in 
which we are placed; we must be brought to perceive 
that we are living in a very different world from that of 








The world is under the impression that as a de- | 





one hundred years ago ; we must realize that ‘‘ new con- 
ditions teach new duties.’’ Do we value as highly as we 
should our present opportunity? When we ask ‘ Does 
the world need us?’’ ‘‘ Has Quakerism a message for the 
world ?’’ there is something wrong with ourselves. We 
have nothing to fear but those elements within ourselves 
that conduce to lethargy and indifference. Our future is 
to be won by ‘“‘ going forward ’’ ; we shall be losers if we 
stand still or fail to act as a people who have enthusiasm 
and a purpose. 

The position of the Society of Friends, without a 
written creed is, I believe, more intelligible than that of 
any other communion. Why should it pass away? It is 
ours to remember that the name which the world gives us 


| stands for areality. Quakerism is the religion of ‘‘ light,’’ 


not creeds. Our mission is to carry to the world our 
message of ‘‘light,’’ but it cannot be carried to the 
world by a few; if we would do an effective work that 
men shall recognize, there must be a union of hearts 
and influence with one aim and purpose. 

No grand result can come otherwise. Progress will 
never come by denying the intellect or suppressing be- 
lief. Ours is a special mission ; while we labor against 
every form of existing evil, it is ours to spiritualize 
theology and inspire men with a confidence in themselves 
and in human reason. 

James F. Clarke has written of the Society of Friends 
thus: ‘* The Quaker movement came, it reformed life, op- 
posing war, slavery, and fashion, and as it came, so is it 
passing away, having done its work.’’ Is it true that our 
work is finished? Let every Friend answer this question 
for himself. CHARLOTTE C. TaLcort. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, Second month 19. 


THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, a Presbyterian minister, well 


| known in connection with the World’s Congress of Religions, in that 


city in 1893, in a lecture in a course at the University of Chicago, First 
month 27, treated of Christianity and Mohammedanism. We take the 
following from a report in the /#ter-Ocean. (It is an abridgement of 
his full lecture. ) 

In passing from India and from China to Arabia, we leave 
the realm of Asiatic polytheism and enter the domain of 
Semitic monotheism, where three great religions, with all 
their variations and combinations, hold the field. In 
Western Asia we confront Judaism, Islam, and Christi- 
anity. Judaism shows arrested development. Islam 
shows perverted development. Christianity shows cor- 
rupted development. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century a warlike section 
of Islam gained a foothold in Europe, and at this very 
hour the city founded by the first of Christian emperors is 
occupied by the Caliph, the supreme representative of the 
Mohammedan faith. At the present moment Islam is the 
object of a righteous indignation and intense loathing, 
such as have rarely been visited upon any of the great re- 
ligions. I mean, of course, Islam as represented by the 
Turkish government. Unfortunately, we cannot alto- 
gether separate the Turk from his faith. It has been 
truly said that ‘‘ the whole fabric of the Turkish empire 
rests on a religious foundation,’’ and ‘‘ the status of the 
Christian before the law is that of an alien in regard to 
his own rights, and of a slave as far as the interest of 
Mohammedans is concerned.’’ 

It is impossible to admit of any mitigation of our 
condemnation on the ground that other peoples are also 
sinners, and that Christians are not perfect. It is simply 
impossible to match the Armenian horrors with anything 
of modern date outside the bounds of the Turkish empire. 

It is doubtless true that the fourteen different 
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sects of Christians in the Turkish empire are very | guardianship of his uncle, Abu Taleb. From boyhood 


imperfect people, and that they are hostile to each 
other ; but if, instead of fourteen, there were forty dif- 
ferent Christian bodies in the lands of the Turk a hun- 
dred times more quarrelsome, Christendom would not be 
justified in folding her arms and quietly seeing them 
murdered ; and whenever it is said that Christians in the 
past have been as bad as Turks, I am accustomed to let 
the English historian, Freeman, reply : 

“ The worst Christian government is better now than it was 100 
years ago, or 500 years ago. The rule of the Turk is worse now than 
it was 100 years ago, or 500 years ago. That is to say, the worst 
Christian government can reform; the Turk cannot.” 

But I agree with Mr. Gladstone that the Eastern 
question is not a question of Mohanmedanism simply, 
but of Mohammedanism compounded with the peculiar 
character of arace. They are not the mild Mohamme- 
dans of India, nor the chivalrous Saladins of Syria, nor 
the cultured Moors of Spain. They were, upon the 
whole, from the black day when they first entered Europe, 
the one great anti-human specimen of humanity. And, 
therefore, to gain a just and adequate idea or estimate of 
Mohommedanism, we must, while not excluding Turkey 
from our survey, go outside of the Ottoman empire of 
to-day and back into that history which the faith of Islam 
has for more than twelve centuries and a half been 
making. 

To day we are to compare two of the foremost faiths 
which claim the attention of mankind. Excepting 
Buddhism, they are the only missionary religions now 
existing, and they are pushing their claims and their 
conquests with far more energy and rapidity than the 
disciples of the Indian sage. While Christianity num- 
bers among its nominal adherents 400,000,000 men, and 
may be said to rule politically over nearly all the world, 
excepting China and the Turkish empire, still Moham- 
medanism is at present winning some of the races of 
mankind more rapidly than any of its rivals. It is the 
crescent rather than the cross which rules to-day in the 
lands of Western Asia, the mother lands of civilization, 
and Mohammedanism is by no means confined to Western 
Asia. At the hour of prayer from the minarets of the 
great cities of China, and of Benares and Delhi in Hin- 
doostan, from the banks of the Nile, where Cairo lifts 
her beautiful spires to the unclouded air, and throughout 
the deserts and forests of Africa, and even from the con- 
fines of Liberia, where boys of 16 have been taught to 
repeat the whole Koran from memory, faces are turned as 
they were turned two years ago, in the fragile mosques of 
the Columbian Fair, toward the Holy Temple iu Mecca, 
and in any accurate division of the faiths of the world 
one-seventh of its inhabitants must be enrolled among 
those who mingle heavenly truth and something of human 
error in saying: ‘‘ There is but one God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.’’ 

Mohammed was born in the City of Mecca. He was 
the child of Arabia. He came from the tribe of Koresh, 
the family of Hasham, Princes of Mecca. The holy city 
which gave him birth, unlike Bethlehem or Nazareth, was 
distinguished for its wealth and war-like spirit, and had 
long been governed by the family of Koreshites from 
whom he himself sprang. The Arabians were then a na- 
tion of idolators, worshiping the sun and stars, and all 
turning toward Mecca and her ancient temple, the Kaaba, 
as to the shrine of the greatest sanctity, though defiled 
by 360 images of eagles, men, antelopes, and lions. 
hammed’s mother was of Jewish birth, and his father, 
Abdallah, has been called the most beautiful and modest 
youth of Arabia. Both parents died when Mohammed 
was in infancy, and the orphan was placed under the 
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he was given to heavenly conversation, wandering the 
deserts in melancholy meditations.» Distinguished for his 
personal beauty, he was polite, respectful, judicious, cou- 
rageous in thought and action, and, though he could 
neither read nor write, was a master of fine Arabian elo- 
quence. 

‘¢In the birth of Mohammedanism we have,’’ as Re- 
nan has said, ‘‘ the strange spectacle of a religion coming 
into being in the clear light of day.’’ We behold its 
founder both inheriting and creating those convictions 
which he moulded into the system bearing his name, 
claiming that what he said was not new, but old, and yet 
receiving additional revelations for the guidance of man- 
kind. His nature was strongly religious, and naturally 
high and pure, and we are not surprised that, when he 
discovered the guardians of the sacred temple in Mecca 
to be covetous deceivers, his heart turned from their cor- 
rupt superstitions. 

I think Mohammedanism has been the perpetuation 
of the virtues and vices of its founder. The prophet of 
Islam was a man of great intellectual vigor, of naturally 
sincere, devout, and lofty mind, whom opposition changed 
into a persecuting fanatic,—not worse, however, than 
Torquemada or the Duke of Alva, and many others who 
have borne the Christian name ; and, instead of growing 
better with age, he grew worse, and he who had been in 
early manhood the faithful husband of one wife, as he 
grew older, conformed more nearly to the vicious habits 
prevailing among the Arabian polygamists. He repre- 
sented a higher type of morality than the national 
Arabian thought had reached, and he appeared as the 
prophet of a more spiritual religion and a reformer of 
abuses. But his chief power over men sprang from his 
prophetic grasp of a great truth, his fiery, intense con- 
viction of it, his wholesouled response to the reality of a 
personal God, the sovereign of the world. 

‘‘Islam,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ means that we must submit 
to God, to know and believe well, that the stern thing 
which necessity has ordered was the wisest, the best. 
This is the soul of Islam; it is properly the soul of 
Christianity, for Islam is definable as a confused form 
of Christianity.’ We believe, however, that Christi- 
anity means far more than this, and yet we must not fail 
to recognize the deep spiritual significance of that move- 
ment by which Mohammed created a nation and turned 
them into zealous propagandists of the faith. Grafted 
into the spiritual stock were other forces, which soon 
corrupted what was originally pure ; the forces that spring 
from the love of conquest and plunder and pleasure. 
These spiritual and unspiritual powers, linked together, 
made the disciples of Mohammed perhaps the most 
terrific military hosts ever let loose upon the world. 


ONE music maketh its occult abode 

In all things scatter’d from great Beauty’s hand ; 
And evermore the deepest words of God 

Are yet the easiest to understand. 


Daily by His own hands are writ out fair 
In a great book the great thoughts of the King ; 
We can but mark the purport here and there 
For very wonder at the handwriting. 
— William Watson. 


I BELIEVE invincibly that science and peace will tri- 
uinph over ignorance and war; that peoples will be of 
accord not to destroy, but to edify, and that the future 
will belong to those who have done most for suffering 
humanity.—Zouis Pasteur. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1896. 


OUTWARD ADORNING. 


WE do not know the peculiar temptations of those women 
who lived in Paul’s day, relative to that which was devised 
for bodily adornment, nor the strength of their characters, 
or whether they had been trained to use moderately their 
inborn love of the beautiful; but we can believe that 
Paul’s judgment was sound, when he counselled against 
’* and advised the ‘* incor- 
ruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit.’’ The latter 
can exist even with what seems to the observer too much 
of outward show, but the experience of many ages has 
proven this to be the exception rather than the rule. 

It is certainly true now, that a testimony to modera- 
tion in dress is sorely needed to be strongly impressed, 
when one views the tempting displays that each season 
brings to those who love the artistic. If, as William Penn 
said, man is created ‘‘an holy, wise, sober, grave, and 
reasonable creature, fit to govern himself and the world,’’ 
and we think that this must be equally true of woman, we 
need not be so concerned over the temptations that art 
has produced to attract her inherent love of beauty. But 
while this is true in the abstract, we know that such 
equipment is not the gift of all women. When we see 
amid the artistic designs for adornment, that crime in the 
shape of cruelty to birds and animals figures so largely, we 
feel that along with training to moderation, must come 
the vigorous protest against needlessly destroying life for 
the sake of gain. And that gain to come from women 
whose consciences should be so tender that their eyes 
could not endure to see the birds, the wings, or the 
plumes that signify death, as part of their adorning. 

We can but mourn to see women of mature years, and 
otherwise modest in their apparel, wearing the delicate 
plumes of the ‘‘aigrette.’’ It is well known that the 
presence of this ornament means death to this beautiful 
bird, and that this particular species of bird is fast be- 
coming extinct on account of the demand for its plumes. 

So many lovely and lovable gifts have been bestowed 
upon woman, gifts of mind and spirit, that she needs not 


so much ‘‘ outward adorning, 


for embellishment that which God hath lavished upon his | 


humbler creatures. Created to rule these, if she rules 
herself, she certainly will not have then destroyed for this 
needless service. Therefore, let her choose, if she must, 


from all the display of richness and beauty in silk and 
flowers, that which is modest and savors not of cruelty, 
that her attractions may be in accord with those spoken 
of by the great apostle who so fearlessly proclaimed the 
truths of God and his Christ. 











MARRIAGES. 


SITTER—-BISSEL.—At the residence of James Bissel, near Ar- 
kona, Ontario, Canada, First month 29, 1896, Minnie Louisa, adopted 
daughter of James Bissel, to John Henry Sitter, of Warwick, Ontario. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINS.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., Second month 25, 
1896, Elizabeth Sharpless Atkins, widow of the late J. Marshall At- 
kins, aged 66 years. 

Interment at Goshen Friends’ grounds. 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


CARMAN.—At Beekman, Dutchess county, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 25, 1895, Thirzah Carman, aged 78 years, widow of William 
Carman, of Clinton, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

She was an esteemed member of Oswego Meeting. She made 
her home, with her sister, Loretta Skidmore, where the two passed 
many years of widowhood together in close companionship, a great 
comfort to each other in their declining years. 


CARR.—In Philadelphia, after a brief illness, of typhoid pneu 
monia, Second month 25, 1896, Samuel B. Carr, in his 53d year; a 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting, attending Girard Avenue. 

[The death of this valuable Friend, after a brief illness, caused a 
painful shock to a large circle. He was born in Bucks county, near 
Newtown, was educated at the Normal School at Carversville, and 
after teaching some years went in 1869 to Philadelphia, and took up 
the study of law under William W. Fell. While pursuing his studies 
he was for a time a teacher at the Friends’ Central School. 

Upon graduating he was admitted to the bar, and for three years 
practiced. Being convinced, however, that his mission was that of the 
teacher rather than that of the lawyer, he accepted an invitation in 
1874 to become an instructor in the Eastburn Academy, and remained 
with that institution continuously since then, save for one year, 1877. 
He became associate principal of the academy in 1894, assuming 
charge of the mathematical and English departments. His work is 
spoken of with highest approbation, and he was much beloved by 
pupils and friends. He was for some years superintendent of the 
First-day School, at Girard Avenue. In the Temperance movement he 
took an active part. ] 


DAVIS.—At his late residence, No. 1 St. Felix street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Twelfth month 11, 1895, William Davis, in the 59th year of 
his age. 

He became a member of New York Monthly Meeting by request, 
about fifteen years ago, and soon after appeared in the ministry, and 
though not a recorded minister, was acceptable to all, giving great 
promise of future usefulness, but his health failing, he was for a long 
time unable to attend meetings. 

** Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end a that 
man is peace.’ 


ELLIS.—At Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery county, Pa., Second 
month 17, 1896, Joseph R. Ellis, in the 78th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

JACKSON.—In New York city, Second month 24, 1896, Edwin 
Atlee Jackson, aged 61 years, 4 months, 9 days, son of the late James 
M. and Mary Ann Jackson, formerly of Philadelphia; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 


LEEDS.—In London, England, Second month 24, 1896, Lewis 
W. Leeds, formerly of Philadelphia, in his 69th year. 


NEWBOLD.—At his residence in Louisville, Ky., First month 
20, 1896, Joshua Newbold, in his 76th year, formerly of Byberry, 
Philadelphia ; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


PUSEY.—First month 23, 1896, of pneumonia, in the 81st year 
of her age, Mary W. Pusey, wife of John Pusey, of East Marlboro, 
Chester county, Pa., daughter of Wm. and Hannah Wilkinson ; a life- 
long member of London Grove Meeting. 

She leaves a husband with whom for sixty years she enjoyed a 
life of quiet companionship; one son also survives her. Her generous 
hospitality endeared her to a large circle of friends. 

The poor will miss her ready sympathy i in word and act, and in 
the home it may be truly said, ‘* There is a vacant chair.’’ 

VALENTINE.—On Fifth-day morning, Second month 27, 1896, 
at the residence of her sister, Anna V. Edge, Thomazine Valentine, 
in her gIst year. 

WEBB.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa., on 
the 6th of Second month, 1896, Anne Eliza Webb, in her 78th year ; 
a valued member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

For a number of years she filled the position of overseer and elder, 
and was faithful in the attendance of meetings as long as able. 


She was a member of 


WHITALL.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Second month 28, 
1896, James Whitall, in his 62d year. 

[He was a prominent member of the 4th and Arch streets body of 
Friends, son of the late John M. Whitall, and brother of Hannah 
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Whitall Smith. He was the head of the well-known business house 
of Whitall, Tatum & Co. ; a man of high character and large gener- 
osity. 

WORRELL.—On Second month 25, 1896, at her home in Sugar- 
town, Chester county, Pa., Abigail, widow of Sharpless Worrell, aged 
81 years; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

BLuE RIVER Quarterly Meeting, which this month of the 
year is held at Benjaminville, Ill., has passed into history ; 
or perhaps it would be nearer correct to say it lives now 
but in the memory of those who attended its various se» 
sions, with grateful recollections. It was felt to be a 
soul-satisfying opportunity for which we should be thank- 
ful to the great Head of all rightly-gathered assemblies. 
In addition to the spiritual blessings enjoyed, were the 
agreeable social features of the occasion, augumented by 
pleasant weather mainly, good roads, so different from 
what is often,—we might almost say, usually,—experi- 
enced at thistime of year. Representatives and visitors 
from four of the meetings constituting the quarterly 
meeting, besides the members of our home meeting, were 
present. To many meetings in thickly-populated portions 
of the country, our gathering would have appeared very 
small, perhaps quite insignificant, so largely do circum- 
stances and surroundings color and shape our conclusions. 

The meeting for ministers and elders was held on 
Sixth-.day afternoon with the usual routine business, and 
remarks from our ministers on the seriousness of life and 
its responsibilties, and the query was presented, Why do 
I attend meeting, and what is the resuit of my attendance ? 
If simply because I consider it my duty to go, in order to 
keep up the meeting, it will fail of best effects ; but if I 
go because I /ove to, because of the spiritual benefits to be 
derived from this mingling in social worship with my 
fellows, then I may look for a blessing both on myself 
and the meeting at large.’’ 

The First-day School Conference was held in the 
evening, with quite a large attendance, and an interested 
one, too. After routine business, and some exercises by 
the younger portion, the subject of Lesson Leaves was 
taken up, being introduced by an excellent paper by our 
superintendent, giving his reasons in clear and forcible 
terms, for returning to International Texts, but not 
Leaves. Inthe course of the discussion, R. S. Haviland’s 
views, as given in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
Second month 15, were read, throwing light upon the 
subject, and we thought, clearing up misapprehensions 
which some had entertained regarding them. It appeared 
to be the general sentiment that advantage might accrue, 
certainly no disadvantage, by a return to the International 
Series of Texts, with Friends’ explanation. No one 
seemed to wish to accept the teachings of other denomin- 
ations. In all this there was no feeling manifest against 
the Lessons prepared by Friends ; on the contrary, much 
commendation was expressed of their worth, and the 
great care that had evidently been expended on them, 
some being of the opinion that they were much better 
adapted to our needs than the International Series ever 
could be. We finally concluded, though, that we were 
much nearer in sentiment than we at first thought. 

Seventh-day, meeting convened at 10 a. m., in what 
seemed a /iving silence, broken by earnest supplication to 
‘* Our Father’’ that we might feel and be benefited by 
his presence in our midst, followed by pertinent remarks 
from several, one calling attention to the fact that the 
day was the anniversary of the birth of a great and good 
man, George Washington, and citing us to the advent of 


Jesus, Luther, Fox, and others, and the influence of their. 


lives and doctrines on the world. The usual business of 
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the quarterly meeting was soon transacted. A proppsi- 
tion from one of the monthly meetings for a slight revision 
of our Queries, not changing the sentiment, but the 
wording, coming before us, resulted in the appointment 
of a committee to consider the subject and report to the 
next quarter. 

A call was made for a meeting in the evening of 
those members of the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee who were present, and a general invitation 
issued for all who were interested in the subjects handled, 
to meet with them, and it was a matter of surprise and 
comment to see the number present, notwithstanding that 
about dusk clouds came up and quite a shower fell at the 
time of gathering. Reports from several superintendents 
of work done in the past three months, showed an evident 
increase of interest on their part. The subject of Arbi- 
tration as a mode of settling all zfernational disputes was 
brought to our consideration by the reading of a notice 
in a Chicago paper of a call for action in the matter, and 
the committee endorsed a memorial to be sent to the 
person having it in charge in that city, to be presented to 
the President. (A copy of the notice and memorial are 
herewith transmitted. ) 

First-day dawned dull and damp, though not cold, 
but before meeting had concluded, the clouds dispersed, 
and the sun shone brightly, reminding one of Spring. 
The congregation were attentive listeners to the truths 
held by our Society, as given forth by several speakers, 
and we felt that it was good for us to be thus assembled, 
and that truly our lines were cast in pleasant places. Our 
First-day school, held before meeting, was enlarged and 
and cheered, and we hope benefited by the presence and 
talk of our visitors. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
Holder, [il. 


[The memorial referred to above, as having been adopted by the 
Philanthropic Committee, is as follows :] 


To the President of the United States: On this 22d 
day of the Second month, a national holiday, observed by 
the patriotic people of our country in fitting remembrance 
of the birth of the first President of the United States, 
we deem it appropriate that this meeting, representing 
the Illinois Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, shall voice its approval of the establishment of 
a judicial tribunal to which all international difficulties 
may be submitted for settlement by arbitration. 

We feel that we cannot too strongly urge that the 
time has fully arrived when all thought of war, arising 
from misunderstandings between nations, shall be forever 
banished, and that through and by means of arbitration, 
whatever difficulties may arise shall be speedily adjusted, 
and that such procedure shall be sustained as being in 
accordance with the dictates of reason, good judgment, 
wise discretion, and in consonance with the teaching of 
Christianity ; thus believing, we petition that measures 
be adopted as speedily as possible to establish such a 
court of arbitration. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee for Philanthropic 
Labor of Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, held near 
Holder, McLean county, Illinois, this 22d day of Second 
month, 1896. ELwoop TRUEBLOOD, 

Supt. on Peace and Arbitration. 
ALLEN J. FLITCRAFT, 
Chairman. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrightstown on the 
27thof Second month, 1896, was not as largely attended 
as it generally has been ; very few strangers, or members 
of other quarters were present. 
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Soon after a comfortable degree of silence had 
obtained, Walter Laing of Bristol, arose and quoted the 
text: ‘* Be still, and know that lam God.’’ He expressed 
his great love for the Society of Friends and urged his 
hearers to keep in holy loveone to another and live so as 
to give no offense to God or man. He was followed by 
Jesse Webster, of Caln Quarter, in a lively communica- 
: tion,—in which he said there is nothing but Christ that 
can make men wise, and the Truth will set us free. The 
true Church is built upon Christ and there is no other 
foundation. The most cruel way to deny the Divinity 
of Christ is not to live up to the best that isin us. He 
closed by saying, ‘‘ Always ask God to bless us, and we 
will be blessed.’’ Jeremiah Hayhurst, of Lambertville 
spoke from the text: ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth,’’ and touchingly related some of his own re- 
ligious experiences. 

After he concluded, the meeting took up the regular 
business of answering queries. The clerks were favored 
in having the summary answers so prepared that they 
embraced the substance of the answers from all the eight 
monthly meetings, and they were adopted with very little 
discussion or alteration. One of the monthly meetings, 
in answering the 11th Query, had not stated the number 
of books in the library, which caused the aggregate 
number to show 298 volumes less than was reported last 
year 

After appointing 37 Friends to attend next Yearly 
Meeting as representatives, the remaining business was 
proceeded with in much harmony, and at its close Jesse 
Webster appeared in vocal supplication, and in deep 
solemnity the meeting closed about 2 o’clock. 





BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at Mount 
Holly, N. J., on the 25th ult. Notice having previously 
been given that our friend Isaac Wilson expected to be 
present, this with good roads and pleasant weather had 
the effect of bringing many from the country and ad- 
jacent towns to meet with us, so that soon after the hour 
for gathering there were but few empty seats in the house. 

Shortly after the meeting had settled into silence 
Isaac arose, quoting the words of Jesus to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘‘ All that acceptably worship the Father must do 
so in Spirit and in Truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him,’’ and enlarging thereupon was enabled to 
hold the close and untiring attention of such a large and 
intelligent assembly for more than an hour. Walter 
Laing, of Bristol, Franklin T. Haines, of Moorestown, 
and Sarah T. R. Eavenson, of Philadelphia, each de- 
livered brief communications, after which the business 
proper of the quarterly meeting was taken up. This 
being the last quarter previous to our Yearly Meeting, 
all the queries were read and answered, and representa- 
tives appointed thereto. The Temperance Committee 
made a verbal report, stating that conferences had been 
held each month circulating throughout the limits of the 
quarterly meeting during the past twelve months, and be- 
lieving that good was being done ; they were encouraged 
to pursue their labors. 

A petition was produced and signed, requesting our 
officials at Washington to do all they can towards defeat- 
ing the military bill now before them. I. W. appeared in 
supplication, after which the meeting adjourned. As is 


the custom of this quarterly meeting, lunch was provided 
in the upper portion of the house, nearly all remaining to 
partake thereof. 

In the evening a parlor meeting was held at the home 
of George H. Killé attended by between thirty and forty 


persons, I. W.,G. H. K., and others being exercised 
therein. On Fourth-day evening Isaac had an appointed 
meeting at Rancocas, on Fifth-day morning one at Vin- 
centtown ; Fifth-day evening at Columbus in the the hall ; 
and Sixth-day evening at Mount Holly, all being well at- 
tended, that at Mount Holly largely so; notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather the house was well filled. 
Isaac spoke considerably over an hour from the text, ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life; he that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me though he were dead yet shall he live.’’ 
Many declared their satisfaction with the sermon, all ap- 
pearing satisfied that it was good to be there. 
G. H. K. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Moorestown, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 12th inst. Friends 
wishing to attend the meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
on Fourth-day, will take the train foot of Market street, 
(Philadelphia), at 1o o’clock; on Fifth-day, at 8.30; 
for East Moorestown, two squares from meeting-house. 
Our friend Isaac Wilson has appointed a meeting at Med- 
ford, on Second-day evening goth, at 7.30; at Westfield, 
on Third-day, the roth, at 4 p. m.; at Camden, Third- 
day evening at 7.30; Haddonfield, Fourth-day evening, 
11th, at 7.30; Fifth-day he will be at the quarterly meet- 
ing ; Fifth-day evening at Moorestown, 7.30. Friends 
are welcome. =. oe 





Isaac Wilson’s engagements this week have been: on 
Second-day evening, 2d, at Woodbury ; at Mullica Hill 
on Third-day morning, and Mickleton, afternoon ; at the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders of Salem Quarter, 
Woodstown, Fourth-day p. m., and in the evening a 
conference meeting at that place; Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Fifth-day ; an appointed meeting at Greenwich, on 
Sixth-day afternoon ; and at Hancock’s Bridge, Seventh- 
day morning ; a Conference of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, Salem, Seventh-day evening ; Salem, First-day, 
and a circular meeting, p. m., at same place. 





Jesse Webster has a minute from Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, setting him at liberty to appoint meetings, etc. 
He had an appointed meeting at Lambertville, N. J., on 
Sixth-day evening, the 28th ; was at Plumstead First-day 
morning, had an appointed meeting at Doylestown that 
afternoon, and one at Yardley on Fifth-day evening. He 
was at the George School Meeting on Fourth-day evening, 
and at one of the monthly meetings of Bucks Quarter 
each day last week, and will be at Bristol Meeting next 
First day, the 8th. 


HoweLts ON THEATRICAL ViciousNEss.—If in any 
pulpit vice were preached by mockeries of purity and ap- 
peals to lubricity such as we are used to in the theatre ; if 
lying were inculcated, and passion put above duty ; if re- 
venge were taught as something noble ; if homicide were 
lightly worked, and adultery treated asa comical affair ; 
somehow the law would reach that pulpit, although the 
State professes to have no relation with the church. In 
like manner if in any private school or college the human- 
ities were imparted by a chair devoted to the study of those 
authors whose work befouls literature, the law would some- 
how intervene to prevent the mischief The 
theatre, however, is left unmolested in almost any excess ; 
ideas are enacted if not exposed there which are simply 
abominable. We all know it ; we can prove it any time ; it 
is undeniable.—W. D. Howel’s, in Harper's Weekly, 
Second month 29 





FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


Acters, Africa, Second month 9, 1896. 

My last lines were written on the evening of the 6th. 
Next morning we rose early to find ourselves approaching 
Gibraltar, with the mountainous coasts of Spain on one 
side and of Africaon the other. The great rock itself 
lay directly before us. Again the day was superb; a 
finer morning could not be wished for. We went ashore 
in a little steam tug, and took carriages first for the forti- 
fications. We were led through winding passages, hewn 
in the solid rock, and part of the time in complete dark- 
ness, and over a steep ascent for a mile perhaps, looking 
out occasionally on the beautiful scenery below,—the little 
town of Gibraltar, the land-locked bay shimmering in the 
bright sunlight, with the Atlantic on one side and the 
Mediterranean on the other, and the snow-covered peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada in the distance. 

Then we drove about the town, and over the neutral 
strip of ground between the Spanish and English terri- 
tory, into the Spanish town; visited the amphitheatre, 
where the bull fights are held, the markets, and some of 
the shops, and then returned to the ship, which begins to 
feel quite like home. ‘The view of the sunset from the 
deck of the steamer was one not to be forgotten, gilding 
the mountain tops, and touching the wild landscape with 
a strange beauty. And as I watched the sun go down, I 
realized that there was before us a sight scarcely to be 
seen elsewhere in the world, at least within such narrow 
limits. There lay before us ‘wo continents, Europe and 
Africa, in full view at one time, and the eye took in both 
at one glance, without a turn of the head or a change of 
vision. The sight to me was most impressive, and so it 
was to others, as they realized the character of the scene 
on which the sun went down that evening as we lay at 
Gibraltar. 


When darkness came the side of the great Rock was 
ablaze with light, almost as if every house were illumin- 


ated in honor of the First Bismarck. At o'clock we 
sailed, and soon had swung around the point of the Rock, 
and entered upon the Mediterranean. The day had been 
most enjoyable,—largely owing to the splendid weather. 
A finer day could scarcely be imagined, and yet I was 
told that the weather had been very bad, and that for five 
days previous to our arrival it had rained almost continu- 
ously. Surely good fortune has followed us thus far. I 
was told last evening that the Servia, which left New York 
on the 3oth, two days after us, had stormy weather all the 
way over. ‘‘ Fiirst Bismarck weather’’ say some. But 
the officers say they have scarcely ever had such a winter 
trip, and friends who took this same trip two years ago 
told us they had it rough and stormy all the way over, 
and that the Mediterranean was worse than the Atlantic. 

When I came on deck yesterday morning I thought I 
had never seen a river more quiet; the broad expanse of 
water was scarcely rippled, or it was rippled here and 
there, with great glassy spaces between, and the ship was 
without motion except the vibration from the screw when 
near the stern. Africa was nowhere to be seen, but on 
the left the Sierra Nevada mountains rose grandly from 
the sea with their immense white caps of snow, as we 
were now probably within 25 miles of them, instead of 
100 miles, as at Gibraltar. These great mountains kept 
in sight most of the forenoon, gradually fading away 
until lost to sight, and no land was to be seen anywhere. 
It was another glorious day, clear as a bell with perfect 
temperature and the waters blue as the ideal Mediter- 
ranean. We retired, knowing that the African coast 
would be within sight but for the darkness, and in the 
early morning of First-day, (gth), we came to anchor in 
the harbor opposite Algiers. 
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This great city, built also on the side of a mountain, 
is far more striking in appearance than either Funchal or 
Gibraltar. It is a city of perhaps 225,000 population,— 
a mixture of French, Arabs, Moors, etc., etc., and with 
architecture as varied as the people. The newcity, how- 
ever, is almost exclusively French, and the character of 
the buildings reminds one strongly of Paris. A fairer 
picture than Algiers made in the bright sunlight, which 
again greeted us yesterday morning, would be hard to 
imagine,—reposing majestically on the mountain side, 
with the blue Mediterranean stretching at its feet. We 
went ashore at ro o’clock, drove for two hours through 
and round the city, then lunched, and were afterward 
conducted through the Arab quarter. We saw scenes that 
I cannot describe. Streets fearfully steep, almost per- 
pendicular in places, from four to eight feet wide, where 
the Arabs herded together in rooms without windows 
and with light and ventilation only from the doorways. 
The city is supposed to be French ; its population is com- 
posed, I was told, of nine nationalities, but the Arabs 
seemed to be everywhere, and from their numbers and 
their striking costumes, to be the feature of the city. 
Wonderfully picturesque many of them were; the 
pictures we see are supposed to represent extreme types, 
especially selected, but I saw on the streets many, per- 
haps hundreds, of figures, faces, and costumes that could 
not be exaggerated, and as representative perhaps of 
oriental life as can be found anywhere. We visited a 
mosque, but could be admitted only barefooted, or 
with large slippers over our shoes, and we chose the latter, 
passing through the building and over the rich rugs in our 
slippered feet without desecration. A number of bare- 
footed worshippers were lying prostrate on the floor, en- 
gaged in their devotions perhaps, though they seemed to 
be asleep. 

We came back to our floating home in the late after- 
noon. The next morning, as indeed the afternoon be- 
fore, the decks were almost covered with all sorts of 
merchandise on sale, including many choice and pretty 
things, attractive to the crowds of women passengers, 
who eagerly chose bargains. One young woman, a bride 
from Philadelphia, was attracted by a sandal-wood box, 
for which the price asked was equivalent to $14. I under- 
took to bargain for her and succeeded in making the pur- 
chase for $6, and then felt some compunctions at not 
having stood out for a smaller sum. We went ashore 
again, and the female portion of the family spent two 
hours shopping, while I walked the streets and studied 
character. We came back to lunch at 1, and at 3 the 
good ship weighed anchor, and leaving Algiers and the 
African coast behind, steered due northward for Genoa. 
And to-day (11th), out of sight of all land, we are pass- 
ing over a sea of an intense blueness as smooth as Long 
Island Sound ever is in summer, with a sky perfectly 
cloudless. The weather is indeed a wonder. Each day 
seems finer than the preceding day, and it is difficult in 
writing not to keep repeating the expressions regarding 
our great good fortune one hears all the time. To- 
morrow morning early we arrive at Ville Franche (Nice), 
and after a brief stop, proceed to Genoa, where we land 
some time inthe afternoon. AsIwrite it is 4.45 o’clock 
here ; 11.15 at home, and just two weeks since we backed 
out from the pier at Hoboken. 

12th.—This morning we awoke to find ourselves at 
anchor in the charming harbor of Ville Franche, with 
Nice just over the hill. Beautiful as all the harbors have 
been, Nice, if possible, seems more beautiful than any 
other, with a quiet beauty all its own, just as each day of 
this favoring trip seems finer than the day before. 

Here we lay for six hours. A large number of the 
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passengers went ashore to stay for the three days the 
steamer isto spend at Genoa. We did not go ashore, but 
spent the time quietly enjoying the scene and in arranging 
for leaving the steamer this evening at Genoa. Lord Salis- 
bury’s villa was pointed out to me, and the famous 
Cornice road. 
in the harbor. At 12 o’clock we sailed, the French flag 
coming down from our foremast and the Italian taking its 
place, as Italy, itself our destination, is the next stopping 
place. We land at Genoa about six o’clock this evening, 
where our courier is to meet us. This afternoon we are 
passing swiftly along the French and Italian coast, quite 
near the shore. Our first view of Nice was just after we 
got out of the harbor of Ville Franche, and looked back 
upon it. Then came Monte Carlo, Mentone, San Remo, 
etc. Surely the wide spread fame of the beauty of the 
Riviera is but just to the most celebrated winter resort in 
Europe,—therefore in the world. Our low level, in 
some places malarious, Florida, cannot compare in in- 
terest or in healthfulness with this favored region, in the 
latitude, approximately, of Boston, but sheltered by the 
Alps from the cold north winds, and resting on its bold 
foot hills, with the Mediterranean spread out before its 
charming chain of towns and villas, which are the winter 
resort and homes where all Europe seeks to repose during 
the cold winter months, for its climate, mild as Florida, 
is incomparably more favored as to beauty and salubrity. 
This last afternoon on the water is but a repetition of the 
glorious days which have gone before. A light mist at 
times veils the distant views, but through this thin veil 
we still look to see a little later ‘‘ Genoa the Superb,’’ 
and our voyage is over. Surely it has been a favored 
voyage,—two weeks of sailing over typical summer seas 
in February with the skies and atmosphere of June. 

There has not been even a stiff breeze since we left 
Sandy Hook, nor any appearance of rough seas, excepting 
a slight disturbance for twenty-four hours the second day 
out ; there has not been a moment’s fog, nor the slightest 
detention ; on the contrary, the ship has had to run very 
slowly since entering the Mediterranean so as to keep with- 
her schedule time. Of the arrangements of the ship, 
and the care and attendance that have been given to our 
comfort, too much cannot be said. Every detail which 
can add to the convenience of the passengers seems to 
have been thought out. In the morning we are awakened 
and are summoned to our meals, not by a clattering gong, 
but by a bugle call distinct and clear yet most melodious 
and soft, such music as we love to listen to and but too 
rarely hear. 

GENOA, 9 p. m. 

Just at sunset we came slowly and majestically into 
the breakwater, but it was dark when we stepped ashore 
at the pier. Before we landed I exchanged greetings with 
our courier, who has taken splendid care of us, sending 
us at once to the hotel to a bountiful dinner, while he 
followed in due time with the trunks. We have a parlor 
and three bedrooms, en suite, and the Italian life begins. 

. % 


APPROVAL OF EDWARD GRUBB’S PAPER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE article prepared by Edward Grubb for the Manches- 
ter Conference, and published in the issue of the 15th 
ult., so accords with my views that I feel it right to ex- 
press my approval in this manner, and to add my mite to 
impress the subject more closely on the attention of the 
reader. 

The great inequality of property owners in this coun- 
try—a few having such great fortunes, that they may not 
only check business relations, but largely direct the course 








Nine French war steamers were atanchor | 
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of legislation, while on the other hand, thousands are in 
such want that their situation is indeed pitiable,—is very 
unfortunate. Admitting that many of the latter class are 
so by their own neglect, still, let us remember want of 
opportunity tends to indolence, and that indulged in, 
causes incapacity. Hence the greater need of those 
capable assisting them to means of self-support. This 
situation gives ample room for the Society of Friends to 
work, and if they will accept it in the way of its coming 
there may be a bright future before them. But it won’t 
do to lay down the oars, look backward, and drift with 
the current, or others will be invited in to possess the 
rich inheritance. When manual labor in the field and in 
the shop is coming to be at a discount, we need not fear 
for want of work as a religious Society. 

To lend a helping hand to the needy, and give en- 
couragement to the weak when menaced by the strong, 
has ever been a trait of those who have traveled nearest 
in the footsteps of the divine Master. How many toilers 
of the land -(farmers included) cross the ocean, to spend 
a summer viewing the sights of Europe, and return with 
trunks so laden with articles of foreign production that 
their hearts tremble as they approach the man sitting at 
the receipt of custom, fearing that some of their precious 
wardrobe will be required to pay duty. I fear Friends 
have not been as devoted and faithful as that hotel land- 
lord alluded to as a ‘* Remarkable Circumstance,’’ at 
Stroudsburg, who was converted to Methodism,—first, 
being constrained to leave his hotel for rent, then still 
not easy, gave it up altogether ; finally, discovering that 
to obtain peace, he must vote for Prohibition. I am per- 
suaded there is to be a higher plane of Christian morals 
to be attained than ever yet has been experienced, and 
those who dwell low and humble will find labor in this 
direction. 

Let none be discouraged ; remember that God will 
have a cheerful giver, and that he looks at the heart, and 
not outward appearances, as he taught the prophet 
Samuel when annointing David king over Israel. 

Alliance, Ohio. Enos HEACOCcK. 


My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind: 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
—dward Dyer, ( 1540-1607.) 





ConsUMPTIVE PARENTS’ DESCENDANTS.—A dispatch 
from Mount Holly, N. J., First month 22, to the Phila- 
delphia Press, says: 

Probably the most remarkable case of longevity in 
this country is to be found in the Wilkinson family, the 
majority of the members being residents of Mount Holly. 
The ages of the eight persons now living are Martha 
Groom, g1 years ; Priscilla Wilkinson, 88 years ; Margaret 
F. Lamb, 84 years; Ann Curtis, 83 years; Ruth R. 
Barton, 82 years; Lavinia Wilkinson, 79 years ; Abe} 
Wilkinson, 79 years: William E. Wilkinson, 77 y2ars— 
their aggregate ages being 662 years, an average of 82 
years. They are all well, active, possess the best of 
health, have sound minds, memory, and understanding. 

There are many remarkable circumstances connected 
with the lives of these people, particularly the fact that 
both father and mother died at an early age, both being 
the victims of consumption. Abel Wilkinson, a Welsh- 


man, died in 1828, at the age of 48, and his wife, 
Deborah, a German, died in 1832, at the age of 52. Not 
one of the children has had the slightest trace or symptoms 
of that disease. 
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@vucational Department. 


THE HENRY PIKE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE historical notices that have appeared in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL of boarding-schools instituted and maintained by various 
Friends during the present century, have doubtless awakened pleasant 
reminiscences in many minds. Probably there are numbers who can 
recall the happy experiences of their boyhood days under the parental 
tuition of Henry Pike and his wife,—she being a true helpmeet in ex- 
tending a motherly interest and influence over the children entrusted 
to their care. 


Perhaps a few recollections or statements may clear up the incon- 
gruity of dates and the apparent disagreements, as appeared in the 
issue of Second month 29. Henry Pike, with his family, settled in 
Byberry in the year 1825, occupying what is styled the ‘‘ Hillborn 
house,” and for several years conducted a boarding-school in accord 
with the advertisement, as quoted, dated 1832. His school finally re- 
solved into a boarding day school for small boys, the original enter- 
prise probably having proved unsuccessful, while the later one became 
well approved and well patronized. In the meantime (date not cer- 
tain) their residence was changed and the school continued until 1844, 
when it was closed, and the family removed to Philadelphia. ‘‘ Pike’s 
Arithmetic” was edited or compiled by Stephen Pike, a brother of 
Henry Pike. * * & 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Reading in a recent issue about Henry Pike's school at Byberry, and 
the inquiry for more information, I thought I could throw some light 
on the subject. I was a pupil at the school during the summer of 1832, 
being then eleven years old. It was situated as described in the adver- 
tisement, one and a half miles from the Bristol turnpike and less than 
half a mile from John Comly’s house, and less than a mile from 
Byberry meeting-house as we walked, though around the road it was 
farther. I think there were 24 to 26 scholars that summer. We went 
to meeting both First- and Fifth-days, walking through Cyrus Pierce’s 
farm and yard,—between the house and barn, I think. The meeting 
was large, filling the house generally on First-days, and half as many, 
perhaps, on Fifth-days. I can never forget some of those meetings, 
and the impressive power of John Comly’s sermons. Two occurrences 
that summer made a lasting impression on me. One was Rebecca 
Comly’sfuneral. The scholars did not go to the house, but we could 
see the cariages go in, and the long procession slowly moving around 
the road to the graveyard. There seemed an awful solemnity in the 
air, conveying the feeling that a mother in Israel had departed. 

‘The other incident was the harvesting of Cyrus Pierce’s wheat. As we 
walked to meeting First-day morning through the field there were 40 or 50 
men at work cradling, binding, and hauling the wheat right off the field 
and piling the sheaves in Cyrus's lane near his barn. It was all hauled off 
before night. The cause of this unusual proceeding was a dispute as 
to ownership. Cyrus rented the field and put itin wheat. I think the 
death of the owner of the land caused the dispute as to whom the crop 
belonged. The other claimant had eugaged men to harvest the wheat 
Second-day. Cyrus’s neighbors joined to do it for him on First-day. 

Sarah Leedom, now Sharpless, was at H. Pike’s helping Mary 
Pike that summer; the boys were young, few over twelve years, and 
these dear women were kind mothers to us. Henry Pike bought and 
moved to the next spring, 1833, the place near the Bustleton turnpike ; 
it is more than two miles from the Hillborn place. There he kept 
school until 1844, I think. It joined Josiah Walton’s, and was near 
Thornton Walton’s, now Watson Tomlinson’s. DaAvip Ferris. 

Wilmington, Del. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—At the meeting held First-day 
morning Ex-President Edward H. Magill spoke most earnestly to the 
students upon the ‘“‘ Principles of the Society of Friends.” His sermon 
was extremely interesting, and set forth very clearly the principles of 
the Society. 

Dr. William H. Appleton is giving a series of readings upon the 
‘“* Adventures of Belostian,”’ the English translation of the Greek 
** Alcestis,” before the members of the various Greek classes. 

The students have commenced regular work in the game of La 
Crosse; a cup has been offered for inter-class competition, and games 
will be arranged with Johns Hopkins University, Lehigh, and Steven’s 
Institute which are the only Eastern colleges which have developed 
this old Indian game. 

The annual open public meeting of the Delphic Literary Society 
was held in College hall on the evening of the 6th. The entertain- 
ment this year consisted of a National Nominating Convention, and the 
distribution of an issue of an evening paper with humorous accounts of 
the convention. The entertainment was one of the most successful 
which has ever been held. J. 96. 


LECTURE AT FRIENDs’ SEMINARY, N. Y.—Prof. Henry T. Bailey, 
Supervisor of Drawing for the Massachusetts Board of Education, gave 
his lecture on ‘‘ Beauty: Its value, its elements, its meaning,” at 
Friends’ Seminary, New York, on Seventh-day last, the 29th ult. 

It was first, a plea for the recognition of beauty as a manifestation 
of Divinity, codrdinate with Law and Goodness ; and second, an analy- 
sis of beauty into its three elements, arrangement, form, and color, 
illustrated by photographs, pressed plants, and blackboard sketches. 

Prof. Bailey’s talk was in effect an ideal sermon; in form, an ex- 
tremely interesting lecture. All who braved the severe storm to hear 
him were well repaid. R. 


BYBERRY SCHOOLS.—Besides Henry Pike’s, there were several 
other boarding-schools established in the neighborhood of Byberry in 
the early part of this century, which it might be desirable to see noticed, 
and a historical account given of. Cc. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn held its regular meeting in New York Second 
month 23. 

William R. McCord stated that the History Section had completed 
the review of Penn’s work in the colony of Pennsylvania. The uni- 
form kindness and justice with which the Indians were treated in his 
time were in a line with the treatment they received at th: hands of the 
Swedes, who had dwelt among them peaceably for some time previous 
to his arrival. The first meeting-house erected beyond city limits in 
Pennsylvania was that of the Welsh Friends at Merion, in 1695. 
Penn’s liberal views are shown by the purpose for which he founded 
the colony. It was to be a refuge for all Christians not enjoying re- 
ligious freedom. 

Marianna Hallock, for the Literature Section, read from Dr. Chris- 
topher Hussey’s** Recollections of Whittier.” Whittier and the 
writer were close friends from the time of their first meeting until the 
poet died. Both were birthright Friends, but Dr. Hussey left the So- 
ciety to become a minister of another denomination. His personal 
knowledge of Whittier, although their meetings were rare, makes 
what he relates very interesting. He speaks of visiting the old home- 
stead made famous in ‘‘ Snow-Bound,”’ of the comfort the ‘* Eternal 
Goodness ”’ gave to many, and of the poet’s unwavering faith. 

Mention was also made of a magazine article which treats of the 
sufferings endured by Southern Friends prior to and during the war, 
because of their peace principles, and the vigorous stand taken by 
them against slavery. 

The report of the Discipline Section was given by John Cox, Jr., 
who said that the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting has many 
features the same as when it was first established. The first meeting 
for discipline was held in the north of England in 1663. Quarterly 
meetings were established before 1666, and the London Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1672. The early English Friends approved of women having 
a voice in the affairs of the meeting. London Yearly Meeting con- 
sisted of each quarterly meeting in Great Britain and the General 
Meeting of Ireland. 

Among ‘‘ Current Topics”? in S. Elizabeth Stover’s report, were 
Professor Burney's legal opinion of the Venezuelan affair, the action of 
the Salvation Army in regard to removing Commander Ballington 
Booth and his wife,—showing how despotic so large and powerful an 
organization may become ; the rumors of Dr. Nansen’s discoveries in 
the far North; the burning of Mansfield House in London, and the 
appeal for rebuilding it; Professor Vincent's proposition for the ‘* Hall 
of Christ,’’ to be erected at Chautauqua, and Bishop Potter's recently 
published address, urging all to individual effort for the eradication of 
social evils. 

A very interesting paper on ‘‘ Habits,” written by Mary Hicks, 
was read by Charlotte Haviland. The writer spoke of the bearing 
which habits have on character, and of the necessity for forming good 
habits early in life. The habits of careful observation and of making 
the best use of one’s time were alluded to as being very often neglected. 

Following the paper there was a general discussion of the subject 
as viewed from many different standpoints. Cc. $. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Wilmington was held at the school hall, Fourth and West 
streets, on Sixth-day evening, Second month 28. David Ferris read an 
interesting review of Chapter XI. of Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends.’’ 
Rebecca Gawthrop read an account of her recent trip through Switzer- 
land, which was much enjoyed and elicted other remarks upon the 
subject. David Ferris also gave a short account of the Peace meeting 
held in Philadelphia, together with some extracts from the addresses 
given. ike 


—Some idea of the vast extent of the surface of the earth may be 
obtained when it is noted that if a lofty church steeple is ascended, 
and the landscape visible from it looked at, 900,000 such landscapes 
must be viewed in order that the whole earth may be seen. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


COLORADO SPRINGS AND VICINITY. 


Since arriving here [from Ohio] some two years ago, the | 


thought has many times come that some account of this 
vicinity might be of interest to Eastern Friends, espe- 


cially those who may contemplate passing through this | 


part of the country. A small Friends’ meeting is held in 
this city. It is made up of both branches, yet harmony 
always prevails. We gladly welcomed Phebe C. Wright, 
Mary Willits, and the Chase sisters in the early winter, 
and look forward with pleasure to seeing Margaretta 
Walton when she returns from the Pacific coast, later. 
Colorado Springs, located as it is at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak, is yet far enough away to make the view from 
our broad avenue grand ; a further revelation of wonder 
and delight awaits all who seek closer acquaintance, for 
in all their length, from Cheyenne Mountain on the 


fully ten miles, these mountains hold a wealth and va- 
riety of wonder that charm every one. About four miles 
southwest of Colorado Springs, and reached either by 
carriage or electric railway, are the Cheyenne Cajfions, 
known as the North and South Cafions. These are stu- 
pendous gorges, which untold ages have cut in the solid 
granite, whose rock walls rise perpendicularly from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet. Between these walls, which in places are 
only a pzbble-toss apart, dash mountain streams. 


| 


| 


one may make the famous ascent in comfort and safety, 
witnessing on the way a panorama of grandeur. 

The Garden of the Gods: No scenic feature in the 
vicinity of the Colorado Springs has such a world-wide 


| fame as has this play ground of the Titanic forces which 


reared the mountains when the world was young. To 
reach the famous garden we take the Mesa road, which 
leads northwesterly from this city, and after a delightful 
drive of four miles we enter it through its famous gate- 
way. Through this stupendous portal, formed by two 
red sandstone monoliths, each 330 feet in height, we 
enter a region as wonderful as it is impossible of descrip- 
tion. Here are rocks of every conceivable size, shape, 
and color, stupendous, awe inspiring, fantastic, grotesque. 
Here are cathedral spires to furnish a very Milan; there 
a patch of gigantic mushrooms ; on this side, solid rock 
shafts, against which all the forces of modern engineering 


| might beat in vain; on that, an enormous rock so deli- 


> — j | * ; 
South to Monument Park on the north,—a distance of | cately poised that one almost fears to lean his puny 


| weight against it. The imaginative visitor finds abundant 


employment Here are frogs and seals, bears and camels, 
lions and mushrooms, and many other creatures and ob- 


| jects, all carved from the rock by the elements through 


forgotten ages. And over all the great Peak rears his 


| hoary summit, omnipresent from his majestic stature. 
| Adjoining the garden on the north, and but a half mile 


main portion of the South Cajfion is about three-quarters | 
of a mile long, at the end of which the visitor encounters | 
a rock wall, down which the stream plunges in a series | 


of beautiful cascades known as the Seven Falls. 


The | 


level of the topmost of the falls can be reached by a | 


stairway constructed on the rocky wall of the cafion, 
from which point superb views are gained of the cafion 
itself and of the plains beyond. A trail also leads from 
this point further up on the side of the Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, to the spot where ‘“‘H. H.,’’ the authoress and 
poet, was buried at her own request, and where her body 


rested for a number of years, having but recently been | 


removed to the Colorado Springs cemetery. This spot 
will long remain a place of tender memories to all who 
knew and loved the poet. 

North Cheyenne Cafion, the entrance to which is 
found about a quarter of a mile further north, may be 
traversed by carriage for a distance of two miles or more. 
This cahon abounds in waterfalls and cascades, and while 
its walls are quite as lofty as those of the South Cajon, 
they are more varied in form and coloring. 

Five miles from Colorado Springs, and connected by 
two lines of steam railway, by electric railway, by roads 


and boulevards, is the village of Manitou Springs. situated | 


in a cleft of the mountains at the entrance to Ute Pass. 
These springs are near together, yet entirely different, 
one being strongly impregnated with soda, and the other 
with iron. The water soon loses its exhilarating qualities 
unless kept securely sealed. The Manitou Mineral Water 
Company has built up an important industry in the bot- 
tling of the water of the famous Navajo Soda Springs. 
It is now shipped by the car load to many parts of the 
country, yet all who can will greatly prefer to drink it 
fresh from the springs. 

A cog railroad now runs to the very summit of Pike’s 
Peak. This wonderful road has a length of eight and 
three-quarter miles, in which the ascent is 8,100 feet, or 
an average of 846 feet per mile. Its maximum grade is 
25 percent. It is built in the most substantial manner, 
all its bridges and culverts being constructed of stone or 
iron, and its equipment is thoroughly first-class. Its cost 
was close to $1,000,000, In its elegant observation cars 


n | distant, is Glen Eyrie. 
The | 


| mountains from this city. 
| Colorado Midland railroad, is so steep that in many 





Magnificent rock-forms of every 
color, from lightest pink or rose to dark green, abound in 
this most fascinating nook. 

Although we greatly enjoy the climate we do not wish 
to infer that it is even semi-tropical in its character. 
Summer and winter the air is cool ; summer and winter 
the resplendent sunlight, flashing through an atmosphere 
a mile less in depth than at the sea-level, is always warm. 
Summer nights are uniformly cool, sometimes even cold, 
but rarely chilly. During six months of the year rain is 
unknown. The annual precipitation—rain and melted 
snow—is about fifteen inches, the greater part of which 
falls during the summer in dashing showers of brief dura- 
tion. The snow-falls are uniformly light, and snow 
rarely lies on the ground more than a few days. Taking 
it all in all, we doubt if there is another place where the 


| climate, through all the range of the seasons, is so uni- 


formly delightful. 

A portion of this country which is claiming the atten- 
tion of nearly the whole world, is Cripple Creek, a few 
miles southwest from Pike’s Peak, and thirty miles over the 
The grade, from here, by the 


places it takes two powerful engines to pull an ordinary 
train, and at an altitude of about ten thousand feet above 
the sea. The time has already passed when it is neces- 
sary to enlighten the public respecting the whereabouts 
of Cripple Creek, why the little city is thus named, 
and what constitutes her resources. It is sufficient to 
say in this article that Cripple Creek, Col., is one of the 
largest and richest gold mining camps ever discovered in 
the world’s history ; that the population to-day is 20,000 
with at least 10,000 more ‘‘ floaters,’’ and that there are 
over 200 working mines that are shipping paying ore. 
The one greatest silver State in the Union has been 
transformed in a few years into the greatest gold produc- 
ing State. New ‘‘finds’’ are being discovered daily. 
Apart from the fact of the unprecedented ‘finds ’’ is 
the peculiarity of a mining camp in the midst of civili- 
zation. The weary and dangerous stage line, the frontier 
life of ruffianism, and other disagreeable elements which 
characterized the days of ’49 and ’s59, have passed away 
within the last year. It is a strange spectacle to the 
pioneers of the far west to witness palace railway coaches 
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landing prospectors in a mining camp. School houses 
and churches, streets lighted by electricity, ore brought 
from the recesses of the earth hundreds of feet in darkness 
by the mysterious power, telegraph and telephones, water 
works systems, daily newspapers,—all these innovations 
are bewildering when one thinks of the early days of 
toil and tears, and of the hardships of other mining 
days. 

orn the thriving towns of Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor, friendly rivals for supremacy, there are burghs dot- 
ting all over these hills and all are typical, rustling, min- 
ing settlements. There is Anaconda, at the foot of Gold 
Hill, in Squaw Gulch, named after the great Anaconda 
group, a town of 1,000 people, with commodious school 
house, and three large stamp mills hidden in the defiles 
of the towering mountains. Altman is a prosperous vil- 
lage on Bull Hill, only two years old, with a population 
estimated at 3,000, a hotel, boarding house, and general 
stores. Goldfield has 1,500 people, all miners, and is 
rapidly increasing in population. Lawrence is pleasantly 
situated, and here was a large plant, destroyed by fire a 
few weeks ago, which will be rebuilt. The unincorporated 
towns are Independence, north of Goldfield, on the Mid- 
land road ; Arequa and Elkton, which will soon be in- 
corporated into one village of 2,000 people; Mound 
City, at the junction of Squaw Gulch and Cripple Creek, 
and the pretty town of Grassy, on the Midland. There 
are 200 producing mines, including those ready to ship 
ore, and nearly 5,000 miners are at work in the district, 
an increase of 100 per cent. over a year ago. 

Mines in the Cripple district have been wonderfully 
transformed in the past twelve months. New shaft houses 
and steam hoisting plants have replaced windlasses. Sec- 
tions of the district which were not producing a pound 
of ore the first of the year, are now sending high and 
low grade ore to the smelters and mills. Squaw Moun- 
tain, which was considered almost barren ground until a 
few months ago, can now show a dozen or more actual 
shippers, with the indications that the number will be 
doubled this year. Gillotte, five miles northest of Cripple 
Creek, a section which has been considered outside the 
mineral belt, has quite recently developed wonderful rich 
mines. Thus the field is widening and lengthening, and 
ere long Rhyalite on the north and Mount Pisgah on the 
west, with their immense phonolite dykes, will bloom with 
the yellow metal as did Raven and Gold Hill. 

Gold Hill began its addition to the camp’s output in 
a small way last Fourth month, and the tonnage has been 
greatly increased every month since, until the last months 
of the year, when its output reached fully 2,000 tons, 
worth $60 gross per ton. The south slope of Bull Hill, 
with its dozen or more new producers, which have been 
discovered during the year, will equal if not exceed that 
on Gold Hill. All this within an area of ten miles. The 
rich bearing veins of the district are usually found in 
connection with phonolite dykes, and many if not all of 
the great mines of the camp are located on these dykes. 
Richard Pierce, the geologist, says: ‘‘ One thing is cer- 
tain as to this camp, that wherever phonolite rock is 
found gold is found by its side.’’ 

With more than a thousand organized mining compa- 
nies operating in the district, the indications are that the 
number of prospects that will be developed into shippers 
another year will be greatly increased. 

Colorado Springs, Col. Joun E. CARPENTER. 


—Charlotte Bronté’s manuscripts have been bought from her hus- 
band and others, for the purpose of publication. They are said to be 
more numerous and important than had been supposed, and will make 
a substantial addition to her work, both in prose and poetry. 
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THE STARLINGS. 


EARLY in spring time, on raw and windy mornings, 
Beneath the freezing house-eaves, I heard the starlings sing,— 
‘*Ah, dreary March month, is this then a time for building 
wearily ? 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is but begun.’’ 
Late in the autumn, on still and cloudless evenings 
Among the golden reed-beds I heard the starlings sing— 
‘* Ah, that sweet March month, when we and our mates were 
courting merrily ; 
Sad, sad, to think that the year is all but done.”’ 
— Charles Kingsley. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A FRIEND, in a private letter to one of the editors of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL, thus describes experiences of life in Colorado: 
‘* Although the East hes many attractions, yet we do delight in the 
abundance of sunshine and dry roads the year round. We did not see 
a drop of rain for six months after coming here in the fall of 1893. 
For the past two months we have seldom built a fire in the sitting room 
till four o'clock : the sun shining in the south windows makes it suffi- 
ciently warm. The nights are usually cold. This has been a much 
warmer winter than the last was.’ 


—The official directory of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States puts the membership of the Church at 9,410,790. This may be 
considered about one-eighth of the total population of the country. 


—The Anti-saloon League of Ohio has succeeded in closing four 
hundred and thirty-nine saloons. Allowing a frontage of twenty-five 
feet each, this is two miles of dram-shops. They have been at work 
only about two years, last year raised and disbursed $24,000, and now 
have eighteen salaried workers in the field. 


—The natives of New Zealand, the Maoris, an intelligent and ener- 
getic race, are disappearing rapidly. The last census showed that 
there are only forty thousand of them left. They are nearly all Chris- 
tians, but the liquor which has been taken to the country by those pro- 
fessing that religion has ruined them. All they earn goes for drink, 
and poverty finishes the work begun by alcohol. 


—The British Royal Humane Society has lately awarded testimo- 
nials to three women for acts of gallantry in saving life. In each case 
the rescue was from drowning, and was attained at great risk on the 
part of the rescuer. 


—The hottest mines in the world are the Comstock, in Nevada. On 
the lower levels the heat is so great that the men cannot work over ten 
or fifteen minutes at atime. Every known means of mitigating the heat 


has been tried in vain. Ice melts before it reaches the bottom of the 
shafts. 


—The official Year Book of the Protestant Church in France gives 
the following data: ‘“‘ The Reformed Church of France is divided into 
IOI consistories, composed cf 583 chief parishes and 699 minor 
parishes, with 259 preaching places and 926 churches —a total of 1,182, 
—128 parsonages, and 638 pastors paid by the State. The Reformed 
population numbers 540,483. The Lutheran Church of France num- 
bers 6 consistories, 48 parishes, 62 pastors, and 77,553 members. The 
total number of Protestants in France is 639,825.” 


—The approach of a large section of the Established Church of 
England to the usages of the Roman church is very close. The Lon- 
don J/nquirer states, on the authority of Father Black, that the number 
of the Anglican clergy in England and Scotland now engaged in hear- 
ing confessions is between 1,200 and 1,500; while the number so 
engaged fifty years ago might safely be reckoned under a score. 


—A German paper has an article on the religious condition of Ice- 
land. The island has seventy-two thousand inhabitants of the Lutheran 
faith. The Bible is diligently read ; and, although the children do not 
receive education in schools, but from parents and ministers, every 
Icelander can read and write. A recent traveler says that the Ice- 
landers have a better average culture than any European people. 
There are 287 churches, of which 12 are of stone, 246 of wood, and 29 
of turf. In the inside they are extremely plain, with bare walls. 


—Samuel J. Tilden was regarded as an able lawyer, and yet his 
will has been the subject of litigation ever since he died. The 35th 
clause, which turned over his entire estate to a trust for the establish- 
ment of a public library, was declared invalid by the New York Court 
of Appeals, and now other clauses, as to the interpretation of which 
there are doubts, have been brought to the attention of the Supreme 
Court by the executors of the will. 


—Julia Ward Howe has written asevere reply to F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s flattering indorsement of the Turks, in which she quotes 
figures to prove that in the last seventy-five years more than 100,000 
Christians have been massacred by Turkish mobs. She concludes 
with this remark: ‘‘An empire in which these things are chronic and 
apparently incurable is an anachronism in the nineteen century and a 
disgrace to civilization. To abolish Turkish misrule is the plain and 
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urgent duty of civilized nations, and the speediest way of doing it will 
be the most merciful.” 


—The oldest and most curious herbarium in the world is in the 
Egyptian museum at Cairo. It consists of crowns, garlands, wreaths, 
and bouquets of flowers, all taken from the ancient tombs of Egypt, 
most of the examples being in excellent condition and nearly all of the 
flowers have been identified. They cannot be less than 3,000 years old. 


—Most of the inhabitants of Haugesund, Norway, have never 
tasted intoxicants. It has a population of 6,200, and for 29 years not 
a drop of spirituous liquor has been sold there. 

~Traveling churches are to be established on the Trans-Siberian 
railway of Russia, which passes through many desert tracts, where 
neither village nor church can be met with for miles. Cars fitted up 
for divine service will be attached to the trains for the benefit of the 
officials. : 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

By a vote of 64 to 6, the Uuited States Senate, on the 28th ult., passed 
resolutions declaring that a “state of public war” exists in Cuba, and 
that the United States should “ maintain a strict neutrality’’ between 
the contending parties as belligerents; and that the friendly offices of 
the United States should be offered by the President to the Spanish 
Government “for the recognition of the independence of Cuba.” 
Similar resolutions passed the House of Representatives on the 2d 
instant, by a vote of 263 to 17. 


THE news of the action taken by the United States Senate caused 
riotous demonstrations in Spain, particularly at Madrid and Barcelona, 
against Americans. At Barcelona an attack was made, on the 29th ult. 
on the office of the United States Consul, and the American flag was 
dragged through the streets. These demonstrations were disowned by 
the Spanish Government, which has offered apology and reparation. 
They will be overlooked by our government. 

HEAVY rains in the New England States and the Hudson river 
region of New York,on the 29th ult., caused great freshets and an 
enormous loss of property. The ice in the river broke up, and the ad- 
jacent country was in many places flooded, the railroad tracks sub- 
merged, or washed away, travel interrupted, etc. Along the rivers in 
New England the mills and factories were generally stopped. The 
loss is estimated in millions of dollars. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* A Temperance Conference, under care 
of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, Third month 15, at 
New Garden, Pa. Convene at 2 o'clock. All 
are cordially invited. 

SarRAH C. Booru, Recording Clerk. 


*.* During the Hudson Shaw lectures at 
15th and Race streets, the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers at 17th street and Girard avenue met 
on Seventh-day evenings. They have now re- 
sumed their regular time, Sixth-day evenings, of 
each week, and desire the presence of all. 


p- m. 


| 
| 
| 
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In the English House of Commons, on the 2d, G. J. Goochen, 
representing the Government, explained its proposals in regard to ex- 
penditures for the navy. He stated the estimates for this purpose for 
the next fiscal year at £14,000,000,—about 70 millions of dollars. 

IN the United States Circuit Court, at Baltimore, on the 29th ult., 
receivers were appointed for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. They are the newly-elected President, John K. Cowen, and 
the Vice-President, Oscar G. Murray. The management found them- 
selves unable to meet interest, etc., due on the 2d imst., and the re- 
ceivership was decided on. 


A BILL to enlarge the navy was passed on the 2d inst., by the United 
States Senate, without a dissenting voice. The bill provides for the 
enlistment of 1,000 men for the new ships now in commission, and 
appropriates $380,000 for their compensation ; it also gives the Presi- 
dent increased authority to secure men for service on the ships, from 
the ‘‘ naval militia.” 


A LONDON dispatch, 2d inst., says: ‘* Messrs. Wistar and Wood, 
of Philadelphia, will start from London for Constantinople to-night, to 
join Miss Clara Barton’s Red Cross party in distributing relief among 
the Armenians.” 


BALLINGTON BooTH and his wife, the deposed officers of the Sal- 
vation Army, have issued a statement, in which they announce their 
purpose to inaugurate a new movement, “ for the uplifting of the un- 
churched and un-Christianed people of our country.” This is con- 
sidered to signify another Salvation Army in this country, and it is a 
matter of interest how many of the old officers will join it. ‘ 


A TELEGRAM from Seattle, Washington, on the Ist inst., said that 
the land and snow slide on the Great Northern Railroad, in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, had developed into the most disastrous one in the 
history of the road. Rocks, trees, and earth were swept down the 
mountain side, carrying away snowsheds, bridging, and tracks. There 
had been, in consequence, a complete blockade for nearly a week. 


THE United States Supreme Court, at Washington, on the 2d inst., 


| rendered a decision in the case of the United States against the Estate 
| of Leland Stanford, favorable to the Estate. 
| which involved $15,000,000, and threatened the endowment fund of 
| the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


This ends this litigation, 


By a close vote, 49 to 44, the Iowa Senate, on the 28th ult., de- 


feated a resolution to give women the right to vote at all elections. 


HY IS _ IT that practical painters | 
and 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
sours. | Oil? Simply because they know their busi 
'ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
/ cannot afford to use or recommend anything 


Pure White Lead 


| examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
| Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
‘using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


*,* Circular Meetings within the limits of 
Western Quarter are appointed at West Grove, 
in the Third month, and Unionville in the 
Fourth month, to convene on the second First- 
day of each month, at 2.30 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*,* The regular meeting of the Philanthropic | ,), 
Committee of New York Monthly Meeting will 
be held Seventh-day, Third month 7, at 7.30 
Subject: “‘ Capital Punishment.’’ 

Social meeting at the close of monthly meet- }, 
ing, and supper at 6 o'clock. 

J. W. Hutcuinson, Chairman. 
LEAH H. MILLER, Secretary. 


*,* The time for holding the Preparative 
Meeting of New York has been changed, so 
| that hereafter it is to be held at the close of the 
First-day morning meeting next preceding each 
monthly meeting. 
Gro. A. McDowkLL, 
Harriett Cox McDowkLt, 
*,* The next Conference under the care of 
| Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Darby, on First-day, Third month 
15, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


recommend 


} Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month 
occur as follows : 
7. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
9. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
12. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J, 
*,* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
| as follows : 
8. Merion, Pa. 
22. School Street, Germantown. 
29. Reading, Pa. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York i 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : Merion Meeting, Third month 8; Ger- 
mantown Meeting, Third month 22; Reading 
Meeting, Third month 29 ; Green Street Meet- 
ing, Fourth month 12; Frankford Meeting, 
Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 
*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets 
is evening at 8 o’clock at 1520 Race street. 
Wm. HEacock, Clerk. 
*,* Burlington First day School Union will 
held at Trenton, Third month 14, 1896. All 
interested in the work are invited. 
G. SHERMAN Potts, \ Clerks 
ANNE R. WALN, 5 
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*,* Circular Meetings in Salem ome for | 


Third month are as follows: 
_ Salem, 8, at 10 a. m. 
~ Pedricktown, 15, at 3 p. m. 
Alloways Creek, 29, at 10 a. m. 
Jos. B. Livezey, Clerk. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Third month | 


occur as follows : 
14. Burlington. 
28. Haddonfield. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 


mittee of New York Yearly Meeting -: 
THIRD MONTH: 

8. Brooklyn. 

22. Flushing. 

29. Orange. 
FouRTH MONTH: 

5. Poughkeepsie. 

12. Albany. 

Ig. Jerusalem. 
FirTH MONTH: 

3. Sing Sing. 

10. Amawalk. 

17. Creek. 
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eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Bite 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


CHARLES BURTON, 9 
Practical House and Sign | Painter, 
Thirteenth 


Office, 907 N. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
| Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Stree’ ba street above Race), 

2am Philadelphia, Penna. 
CH 


ARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 
a Grats Avenue. 


2212 Wallace ‘Street. 


~ REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 
Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 
with all its contents, she will continue work at 


1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


| THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 


Y Pulstable, 
Nourishing, 
Strengthening 


—three qualities that go to make 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anemic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
e. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole in 


“TA AEGER” 


ay 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
use for Summer to the Heaviest for 
Yinter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 

finest quality and texture. 


Philadelphia Depot, 
| Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System oe 


S. C. HANCOCK, Prop 
1523 Chestnut Street, | 


_ formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


EQUIPOISE W AIST. 
a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- | 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. | 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 

MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 


1029 Walnut St. 
* 
st s 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 








Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 


“Pearl top’”’ is nothing. 

“Pearl glass’’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys” 
nothing. 

‘* Macbeth ”’ 


is 


with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 
We'll send you the Index ; 


look out for the rest yourself. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 
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D “DREER S 
Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: 


= are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = = 

oor ones when the best cost no more, Send = 

for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 

for 1896 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 

n cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
7 
any 


ie 


14 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
Ven eeneUUenNUEEUAANAUAOEEU NATED Nana NA eM na ea nee ea enna reese 


speveeseecenesscannnesnes panannnneusannnueemacictrcare 


get them, via 
them. They are the 
standard seeds every- 
where; sown by the 
largest planters in the world. 
Whether you plant W square feet 
of ground or 50 acres, you should 
have Ferry’s Seed Annual for ’96, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Mailed free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
oa N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Consul- 

























~ POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 

Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. | 
Roya, Bakinc PowDER Company, | 
106 Wall St., New York 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


8961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 4Qth St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. ¢ 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, | 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 ver cent, to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. | 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


JOSEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 
Presi Cashier. 


ED WARD FORSYTHE, 
Investment Securities. 


MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 
WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will*be in several counties of 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 
following towns: 

St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, 


Omaha, 
St, Paul, 


Denver, 
Lincoln, 





Minneapolis. 3 

during the latter part of February and again in May. 

As many investors have requested him to attend 
to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 
without much additional expense to investors, and 
will visit some other localities later. 

If you wish his services, reports or advice. write or 


call at Philadelphia office, 332 DREXEL BUILDING. 


TACOMA ano 
SEATTLE 


NMIORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 







No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecrIver, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
Katerest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 


Wm H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry U. Matiuews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortft. 


CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Executive Cormmiutlee 


“GIRARD 








LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND s 
Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
a. el Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM 8. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solleites, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW. JOHN C. SI 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FEANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cost. It is Porgty MoTvat; has Assets of TwenTY-FIvE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpios of over Taree Mrutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





eens - 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's omen, after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free cf State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. , 

. DIRECTORS. . . 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

David Scull, Isaac H. Cuothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 

Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


MSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; M rt of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, WOMEN LIKE THESE 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ......--. $500,000 00 and it costs very little to 

CAPITAL (paid in),.....--..... 250,000.00 get them here: 

ee fe bee ts 000.00 | Carne . : 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . |... |. 10,492.06 entip ae wares ; pe 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real aus ives (se 3 83 


Fancy Indian Baskets, . . 5C up. 
Sewing Stands (half price) . . soc. up. 
orner Cabinets,. . . . $1.00 up. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 


Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Supt» 
entered for Administrators and others. The f 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Tré# 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 am Bu 
| wards, per annum . 
| JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 


A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, 


Thomas A. Gummey, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Secker, 
Edwin 8 Dixon, 
Pood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill 


| 
i 
| Nicholas Brice, 
| 








